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INSIDE STORY 


THE COVER: TV's Toby Robins, star of the popular program Front Page Challenge, 
with the two regular panel members, newspapermen Gordon Sinclair and Pierre 
Berton. 


And in this issue SN devotes six pages to an examination of television in Canada 
by two writers who have followed the medium for some years—Dean Walker and 
Marcus Van Steen who are regular SN contributors. Walker deals chiefly with the 
ever-present problem of the American influence—it is estimated that more than 
55 per cent (some say 68 per cent) of Canada’s English-speaking population is in 
range of one or more U.S. TV stations and that 75 per cent of all viewing is of 
foreign shows. By the end of the year most of the new private TV stations will 
be on the air, there will be new strict regulations by the BBG as to increased 
Canadian content and all parties—says Van Steen—are whistling to keep up their 
courage. The privateers are now having a second look at some of the promises 
they so blithely made at the hearings and the CBC bravely says that the competi- 
tion will give it a new freedom. The outcome, the Canadian viewing public will 
see—that is if it does not remain firmly glued to its U.S. favorites. 


Arnold Edinborough pays his annual visit to the Ontario Stratford Festival for the 
opening nights. His report on the plays as they opened: King John, fair; Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, boisterous and romping; Romeo and Juliet, excellent. He 
is back in Stratford this week as a member of the staff of the first Shakespeare 
Seminar. 


After sixteen years the great Quebec regime of the Union Nationale has been 
toppled; nothing like it had ever been seen in Canadian political history. André 
Laurendeau, Editor of Le Devoir, who is known for his interpretation of Quebec 
to the rest of Canada through the CBC, is uniquely qualified to tell the story. 


In EDUCATION, Kurt Swinton, who is President of the Canadian Conference on 
Education, takes issue with SN’s recent report on its aims and Anthony West 
pays his usual respects to the leading contenders for the U.S. Presidency in his 
LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 
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Another Student Tax 


Congratulations to P. T. Matlow for his 
forthright article [SN June 25] “Stop Tax- 
ing the Working Undergraduate”. 

In the Province of Manitoba _ the 
student’s plight is further aggravated, if 
he is nineteen or over, in that he has to 
pay a $3 a month hospitalization prem- 
ium. For most students this money has 
to come out of their meagre summer 
earnings. No means test is allowed to 
students, although a husband and wife 
over seventy, with an old age pension 
of $110 a month, are exempt from paying 
hospitalization premiums. 

We know that the dollar today is only 
worth half what it was in 1939 and prior 
years, yet the personal exemptions from 
Income Tax are much the same now as 
they were in 1939. In all fairness the 
exemptions should now be doubled. 
WINNIPEG G. MUNRO 


Tax-Free Texts? 


Many thanks for your constructive article 
regarding the unfair taxing of the under- 
graduate. It is high time for the govern- 
ment to help the students to help them- 
selves. 

I would like to point out that text- 
books should also be made deductible for 
income tax purposes. If your occupation 
is “student”, they should then be a legiti- 
mate expense. 


VICTORIA MICHAEL J. AUDAIN 


The Real Rules 


Referring to P. T. Matlow’s article “Stop 
Taxing the Working Undergraduate” [SN 
June 25], I must point out that he is in 
error as regards unemployment insurance. 

Employment of students for not more 
than 20 weeks in a year is not exempt 
fiom unemployment insurance. The only 
specific exemption for students is con- 
tained in Section 76(a) of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Regulations. which reads 
as follows: 

“Part-time employment for not more 
than twenty-four hours a week of a per- 
son who is a full-time enrolled student 
of a day school, college or university”. 

There are, of course, other general ex- 
emptions which may be claimed by all 
employees. Information regarding these 
exemptions may be obtained at any office 
of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 


tv 


Letters 





Apparently the exemption Mr. Matlow 
had in mind is one which a person who 
does not ordinarily derive his livelihood 
from insurable employment may claim 
when he is employed on a temporary or 
casual basis in one of a limited group of 
industries specified in the legislation. This 
exemption is not automatic, however, as 
it is effective only when the employee 
declares that ordinarily he does not work 
in insurable employment. The declaration 
must be in writing and given to the em- 
ployer at the time of hiring. Employers 
may obtain supplies of a form for this 
purpose free of charge from any office 
of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 

Concerning the right of students to 
collect benefit, I would point out that 
they have the same rights as any insured 
person. However, students are not given 
any special rights or concessions that 
would be prejudicial to the great majority 
of persons who depend on insurable em- 
ployment for their living. In other words, 
when an ordinary employee is not entitled 
to benefit because he is not available for 
work, there is no ground for waiving the 
qualification in the case of a student. 
OTTAWA JAS. MCGREGOR 

Director of Unemployment Insurance 


Togetherness 


A. T. Lowell of Willowdale seems to be 
suffering from the illusion that by send- 
ing his children to a private school they 
will forget the opposite sex and concen- 
trate all of their energy on education. 
But what of the danger of becoming a 
homosexual through association with only 
one sex? It can happen, and does quite 
often, where children are segregated from 
the opposite sex for long periods. 

TORONTO J. H. WATT 


“Puzzled” Reader 


Will you kindly rescue me from a fort- 
nightly condition bordering on hysteria, 
by burying the answer to J.A.H. Hunter’s 
“Puzzler” elsewhere than at the foot of 
the second column of “Point of View’? 


I can never complete the puzzle at the 
first reading, so am reduced to not read- 
ing “Point of View” at all, to reading it 
and trying to keep the answer covered, 
or to outright cheating and looking at the 
answer. 


The first course of action deprives me 


of worthwhile reading; the second is f.: 
too tantalizing; the third, although one r_- 
laxes with a feeling of “There, now Ie 
done it”, really does spoil the puzzle ai J 
leaves one with a horribly guilty co.- 
science. 

I now approach each issue of SATURDAY 
NIGHT with trepidation instead of enjo\- 
ment—to cheat or not to cheat—whic) 
is a deplorable state of affairs. 

Will you please do something about it? 
COMO, P.Q. H. J. HUNTER 


Editor's note: Yes, the answer will bh. 
printed upside down in future. 


With Great Esteem 


There are a great many learned people 
throughout the world who have made « 
lifelong study of the works and life oi 
Madame Blavatsky and consider her a 
most profound scholar and a woman otf 
unquestionable integrity. 

Since she is not here to defend herself 
would you care to offer even the slightesi 
proof of your libelous statement that she 
was “a shabby old fraud” contained in 
your review of Arthur H. Nethercot’s 
book The First Five Lives Of Anni 
Besant in SATURDAY NIGHT, June 11? 

This cruel and unwarranted attack on 
a woman who has brought to many seek- 
ers after truth a deeper understanding 
of life, of the nature of man and 1 
universe, is an attack upon all those who 
regard her with great esteem. 

CALGARY FRED MORGA\ 
President, Lotus Lodge Theosophi 
Socie 


Low-Pressure U-2 


Your comments on the U-2 were intere 
ing; however, it is most likely that t 
primary cause of death in a bailout 
65,000 feet would be the reduced pre 
sure which, at that altitude, causes t! ° 
blood to boil. The low temperatures e 
countered at this altitude would be 
secondary consequence. 

As a navigator with a CF-100 squadr 
in Germany, I had considerable conta 
with intelligence information. It is n 
considered opinion that activities of t! 
nature of U-2 reconnaissance flights ai 
a most necessary phase of Western watc! 
fulness. 

I find it difficult to agree with you 
statement: “If war does come it will b: 
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the pilot of the U-2 who caused it.” If | 


only the reasons for world tension could 
xe disposed of in such simple terms, sum- 
nitry would surely become passé. I con- 
.ider this statement akin to laying blame 
or the rain on the clouds, which are but 
ndications of atmospheric disturbances— 
che carriers of precipitation, not the 
auses. 

TTAWA D. E. SHARP 


With Tangled Wires 


ver since 1956, when I read Col. 
Goutard’s fascinating book on the French 
Command during those fateful days of 
May and June 1940, I have been won- 
ering when acknowledgment of its great 
value would come from some English- 
peaking source. I congratulate John Gell- 
ner on his fascinating and illuminating 
review of the situation at the time. In- 
cidentally, the full title in French of Col. 
Goutard’s masterful review is 1940—The 
War of Lost Opportunities, a most apt 
title. 

May I be allowed also to congratulate 
John Gellner on the acknowledgment he 
at last gives to the French rearguard at 
Dunkirk, something which has been sadly 
lacking, or at best merely glossed over, in 
most military reviews and histories of the 
1940 debacle. 

I think one interesting incident which 
occurred during this tragic period and 
is mentioned in Spears’ Assignment to 
Catastrophe, is well worth repeating. 
Spears visited Weygand, soon after the 
latter had replaced Gamelin, at his head- 
quarters in a chateau somewhere South 
of the Loire, if I remember right, and 
he discovered that the on/y means of 
communication of General Headquarters 
with the rest of the armies . . . and the 
world . . . was a telephone at the village 
post office a mile or two away! This 
shows up the confusion more than any 
quantity of words could do. 


Also, when Weygand arrived from Syria 
0 take over the command of the Allied 
\rmies vice Gamelin, he was reported 
n the press here as having said “Mili- 
arily, the situation is irretrievable”! Per- 
laps it was, but should the Commander 
n Chief have uttered such words? And 
t he did utter them, should he not have 
een replaced on the spot? Obviously the 
ll-important “will to win” was not there, 
nd without it winning the war was im- 
ossible. From all accounts, it would 
eem that Weygand may have been a top- 
otch chief of staff, but he was un- 
oubtedly overrated as a leader and 
Foch’s ghost” proved indeed to be not 
1uch more than a ghost when the test 
ime, 

The great tragedy of it all is that cap- 
ired German records and _ opinions 
athered from high German generals after 
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Your guests are certain to appreciate 
the delicate orange flavor which has 
earned COINTREAU Liqueur a reputation 
among connoisseurs everywhere as 


“THE CROWNING TOUCH 
TO A PERFECT DINNER” 








. For a free copy of ‘’ gourmet’s guide send request to 
4 GOODERHAM & WORTS LTD. 1500 St. Catherines St, W., Montreal 











Nothing is too good for YOUR Family at 








Hotel 
Tadoussac 


TADOUSSAC, QUEBEC 
WHERE THE SAGUENAY MEETS 
THE ST. LAWRENCE 


There’s fun and relaxation for 
every age —a scenic 9-hole 
golf course, fishing camps 
on well-stocked lakes, a 
swimming pool, tennis 
court, dance 
orchestra, and the 
kind of meals you 
look forward to! 



















RATES 
from $94.50 and up per week or 
= $13.50 and up daily—with meals. 
es 
Lad J. A. OUELLETTE, Manager : 
(Bi: 
For reservations see your 
travel agent or 
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Canada’s First 
Real Currency 
Standard- 
and the 
‘Holey’ Dollar... 


The Spanish sil- 
ver dollar was 
early obtained in 
Canada through 
trade with the 
West Indies. In 
1777 it was officially valued by the 
British Government at five shillings 
or 100 cents, making it Canada’s 
first real currency standard. Prince 
Edward Island authorities punched 
the dollars’ Centres to prevent citi- 
zens carrying them to other colonial 
areas where a higher, but unofficial, 
exchange prevailed. 





Canada’s First Real Money 


Canada’s first real money, in the 
form of bank notes, was issued by 
the Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank—when it opened its doors 
for business on November 3, 1817. 
Later, the bank provided copper 
coinage. With the passing of the 
Currency Act in 1841, B of M coins 
became recognized legal tender of 
Canada. 
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from a leak in the roof. Asked the writer: 
“Where but in Canada would you find 
that man with the rosy outdoors com- 
plexion, the little reddish-brown mous- 
tache, the quickness of movement, the 
friendly, forthright manners, the ‘aboat’ 
for ‘about’ and serviettes and running shoes 
and strong black tea?” 

We give up on /is question and. look- 
ing out of our Toronto office window, we 
ask where might we find him here? Ex- 
cept, that is, in the sentimental memories 
of American summer visitors who ceased 
to come to Canada after 1925. 


Wisdom of the Marketplace 


THE POLITICAL ASPECTS of the troubles 
between Negro and White in South Africa 
have been given wide coverage in the 
Western world (and in the Communist 
world too, for that matter). The economic 
aspect of the race situation has been less 
well reported. 

In the annual statement of the Anglo- 
American Corporation of South Africa 
the chairman, H. F. Oppenheimer, admir- 
ably filled that gap. Having modestly 
asserted that, despite the disturbances, his 
company had not only maintained its posi- 
tion but improved it to the point where 
extra dividends could be declared, he went 
on thus: 

“The disturbances in the Union have 
gravely affected us in their immediate 
effects and we are, of course, also deeply 
concerned about their ultimate outcome. 
We have always looked to London, and to 
a lesser extent to the other capital markets 
of Europe and to America, for a substan- 
tial proportion of the finances required 
for the South African and Rhodesian de- 
velopment for which we are responsible. 
The recent disturbances have affected these 
markets to a degree which is not gener- 
ally appreciated in South Africa. Not only 
have they caused investors to fear for the 
safety of their holdings, they have evolved 
a wave of moral indignation against the 
present South African racial policy. 

“Moreover, the referendum on the re- 
publican issue overhangs the market, 
which is particularly affected by the possi- 
bility that if South Africa were to become 
a republic it might, for one reason or 
another, cease to be a member of the 
Commonwealth. The consequences for our 
group are obviously serious. We think it 
is reasonable to expect that if conditions 
in the country remain quiet the share 
market will gradually improve, but, in 
my opinion, it would not be prudent for 
us to count on being able to raise sufficient 
money for a considerable time from the 
public, either here or overseas, for our 
new ventures on terms that we would 
regard as satisfactory. 

“We will, therefore, have to rely to a 
greater extent than we would normally 
think desirable on the internal financial 
resources of our group. These are, for- 


tunately, substantial, and provided we fo! 
low a conservative policy, there need no 
be for financial reasons, any serious slow 
ing down in the tempo of our new devel- 
opment. It is not, however, only in regard 
to the in-flow of capital that the adverse 
effects of Sharpeville and its aftermath are 
felt. For many new enterprises it is essen- 
tial for a group such as ours to tie up 
with leading companies overseas, who are 
able to provide the essential technical and 
commercial ‘know-how’. 

“In no fewer than four instances—one 
envisaging only the introduction of capita! 
from overseas, and the other three the 
investment of overseas capital and the 
provision of expert knowledge—large scale 
projects which we had under active con- 
sideration have had to be put into cold 
storage for the time being, because our 
overseas associates are not willing to pro- 
ceed until the political situation in the 
Union is clearer”. 

The basis of the unrest, Mr. Oppenheim- 
er went on to say, was the determination 
of the South African government to herd 
all blacks into reservations. He is con- 
vinced that they are a part of urban life 
and that a place must be found for them 
to live in the cities where they work. 
Indeed, he closed his statement by saying: 
“Throughout this vast area, the safety and 
welfare of all the races who inhabit it 
are inextricably tied together. Eventually 
they will be forced to work together. and 
the sooner this is accepted the better for 
all concerned.” 

This enlightened and articulate opinion 
from one of the leading industrialists of 
the African continent should give the gov- 
ernment of South Africa pause. In the 
long run, if Mr. Oppenheimer can get the 
support of other such prominent men. he 
may do more to divert South Africa from 
the crisis into which it is presently headed 
than any other person in the world. 


Bawds and Knaves 


THE FACTS ABOUT the woman who claimed. 
on a recent notorious CBC-TV program. 
that she made a good (in the financial 
sense) living from acting as a_ co- 
respondent in divorce cases are difficult 
to get at. But it is not her life which 
should be pried into; we should rather 
examine that society which 

(a) winks at the common practice of 
lawyers who make a case out of fabricated 
evidence and 

(b) shows such a morbid interest in sex 
that any TV program which advertises 
itself as candid and frank must concern 
itself almost exclusively with prostitution. 
drug addiction, homosexuality or criminal 
violence. 

And as for the sickening hypocrisy of 
the legal profession let jus remember 
Shakespeare’s comment: “If your worship 
will take order . . . for the knaves, you 
need not to fear the bawds”. 
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Bob Goulet, Canadian singing star of stage and television 


Lunchtime or nightime ...its smoother made with Smirnoff 


Time is not of the essence! The vodka’s the thing! And as any good mixer will tell you, Smirnoff is the 
vodka of vodkas. A martini anybody? A bloody mary? You name it! It’s smoother made with Smirnoff. 


It leaves you breathless 1. 
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Why did the UN go down this tme? 
It is easier to answer this question post 
facto — which means that one cannot 
be sure of one’s reasons. 

Let us take first the case of the leader. 
Prime Minister Antonio Barrette seemed 
to be in a very strong position. He is a 
generally respected man; people knew 
that he had often disagreed with his leader 
Duplessis. which had added to his personal 
popularity; no one seemed to challenge 
his leadership, and he had had a gcod 
session. with important bills passed. es- 
pecially in the educational field. 

On the other hand. he came after Paul 
Sauvé. who had made such an extra- 
ordinary impact on the whole population. 
His legislation had been prepared by 
Sauvé. In spite of his opposition to 
Duplessis he had, as minister of labor, 
consented to many of the most outrageous 
measures and acts against the unions. 
And this illustrates the essential ambiguity 
of his position. 

Who was he? A new man? The succes- 
sor of Paul Sauvé? The successor of 
Maurice Duplessis? He tried to be all 


that at the same time — his publicity 
pictured him as one of Les Trois Grands 
De L’Union Nationale — but on the 


whole. this attempt failed because it was 
based on deep contradictions. As a result, 
Barrette appeared as a gentleman but not 
as a leader although he did lose his temper 
a few times at the end of the fight: he kept 
on answering the attacks he received and 
did not put forward his own attack on 
Jean Lesage — who had. himself, one 
big weakness. 

As a minister of the St. Laurent Re- 
gime. Lesage had been associated with 
a “centralizing” policy. He came from 
Ottawa. His current program was strongly 
autonomist, but a man like Duplessis 
would have kept attacking him as a 
traitor and an opportunist notwithstanding. 
One must add, of course, that the presence 
in Ottawa of a conservative regime did 
not help Barrette to put forward the 
federal-provincial problem. Duplessis had 
the luck of having, at the head of the 
federal administration, a political adver- 
sary. In one sense, the electorate chose him 
as a check to the power of St. Laurent 
Liberals — whom, on the other hand. 
they also helped to maintain in power. 
It was as if these two leaders needed 
each other in Quebec. because the people 
thought that by electing both they created 
a balance. This balance disappeared when 
Diefenbaker took over the federal govern- 
ment. 

Had he been alive, could Duplessis have 
won the election? Of course, nobody 
knows. He might have been defeated. But 
it would have been a very different fight 
—- much rougher and tougher. He knew 
how to arouse passion. He was feared 
and loved at the same time by his fol- 
lowers (this is well described in Pierre 
Laporte’s book about him); he had his 
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own personal tricks and no scruples what- 
soever. Barrette has scruples, which under 
the circumstances and inside his party, 
was a serious drawback. 

There were scandals, old and new, and 
people began to believe in the big ones, 
such as the natural gas affair, because, 
in their own constituencies, they had seen 
small ones. And they began to be weary 
of it all — tired of the old regime, tired 
of these men and their methods. They 
seldom said it openly, but you felt it during 
the campaign. The problem was, though, 
were enough people tired, were enough 
people convinced that it was time for 
a change? The outcome has proved that 
there were. 

On the Liberal side, there was a stronger 
group than before. Lesage came with 
his achievements as a minister in Ottawa 
and with his experience in administration. 

George Lapalme, the ex-leader, was still 
there as a guarantee that the program 
could be implemented. There were good 





M. Duplessis: Could he have won? 


fighters like Rene Hamel and Paul Guerin- 
Lajoie. And there was Rene Levesque, 
a TV-star journalist: young and active, 
with a very personal art of addressing 
and convincing people. He was catalogued 
as a “leftist” by the UN who in this took 
a leaf out of the old Duplessis anti-Com- 
munist book. There was even a little 
mild McCarthyism. But this time it did 
not pay. 

The men who trumpeted this “conspir- 
acy of the left” decided that part of it 
consisted of two French-Canadian priests, 
the Abbes Dion and O’Neill, famous for 
their four-years’ old-study of public mor- 
ality in Quebec. They had just published 
a book at the outset of the campaign. 
Le Cretien et Les Elections. There was 
nothing revolutionary in it; it was a mere 
text-book on political morality. But cir- 
cumstances gave it a large amount of 
publicity. It had an extraordinary success 
(more than 30,000 copies sold), was sent 
to the clergy, was discussed, blamed and 
blessed. The UN made a mistake about 
it — instead of pretending that they too 
were on the side of morality, they ac- 


cused the two priests of being politicians 
— which was stupid since it made the 
UN look as though it was opposed to 
morality in government. 

This episode did not have any direct 
influence, of course; you cannot change 
habits and traditions in five weeks through 
a single book. But it probably gave bad 
consciences to many good people who 
usually, and innocently, supported the 
UN. And Liberals, at least a part of them. 
become more confident, more convinced 
that they were defending the right. 

But they also presented a good program. 
with a minimum of demagogy. They 
promised free education — which needed 
courage — immediate hospital insurance. 
many social allowances, some farm re- 
forms, new initiatives in the cultural field. 
They announced they would follow a 
strong autonomist line, reform the civil 
service and the electoral law, amongst 
other things. This certainly had a strong 
impact on the independent voters. 

Now they are in power. They will 
probably stay in power for some time — 
whether their small minority will be 
enough or whether there is another elec- 
tion. The immediate prospects of this 
latter should be frightening to the UN. 

What can be expected from the new 
regime? First of all, the Liberals have 
found scandals in civic administration, in 
electoral malpractices, in the patronage 
system, in abuses by the provincial police 
and in the unacceptable way in which the 
civil service is recruited, etc. In all these 
fields, the Lesage cabinet seems determined 
to make some headway and perhaps a great 
deal. Before Lesage was even sworn in 
as Prime Minister, he promised that 
royal commissions would investigate the 
sixteen years of administration of the 
UN and especially the natural gas scandal. 
He gave assurances that the provincial 
police, which had often acted as political 
police, would be totally rebuilt. He an- 
nounced that parliamentary commissions 
would investigate electoral methods, and 
thus prepare a new election act. He knows 
how the administration is run by the civil 
service in Ottawa and he is disgusted at 
the absence of any system in Quebec. He 
can be expected to make these changes 
his personal responsibility. 

To what extent will he be permitted 
to carry out these projects? Unfortunately 
there are many Liberals who are interested 
more in reprisals than in reform — Lesage 
will have to struggle against old habits 
and prejudices. But he will be helped by 
his key men and by an independent public 
opinion which will stimulate his zeal. 

What about provincial autonomy? 
Lesage has been pictured in certain Eng- 
lish-language papers as “a new Duplessis. 
This is ridiculous! He has neither the tem- 
per nor the prejudices — dgnd perhaps not 
the convictions — of Duplessis. It is very 
hard to see exactly where he stands on 
this question. As already recalled, Jean 
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Lesage was a minister in the St. Laurent 
Cabinet, and he was not reported, at that 
time. as being unhappy about the policies 
he defended. Since then, he has made 
many sympathetic references to the 
Tremblay report. which takes a strongly 
autonomist attitude. in a dogmatic and 
rational way which frightened Duplessis. 
These references have been officially in- 
cluded in the Liberal program: but they 
are just references. The report will be 
there as a basis for discussion — which 
can mean much or nothing. 

What guarantees do autonomists feel 
they have in the new government? There 
are external guarantees: first. as long as 
Diefenbaker remains in power, the Que- 
bec Liberals have no reason for becoming 
over-lenient with him. Second. the weak- 
nesses of the Godbout Regime (Liberal: 
1939-44) on this very question laid the 
foundations of the Duplessis Regime. It 
took Quebec twelve years at least to 
forget the mistakes made at that time 
by the Quebec Liberals. Lesage knows this 
and it is a lesson that he probably will 
keep very much in mind. 

On the other side. he is not expected 
to play politics with Ottawa. But he may 
very well invite all the provinces to an 
interprovincial conference. which would 
create a permanent committee of the 
provinces — this also is in his program. 

He announced that he would set up in- 
stitutions which might be looked at as 
nationalist. For example. he plans to form 
a new ministry of “cultural affairs”. to 
remind everybody that Quebec is the 
mother country of French Canada. This 
gives the old province special respon- 
sibilities. There will be a French language 
board. a department of “external affairs” 
— where the problem of French minorities 
living outside Quebec will be examined — 
4 provincial art council. etc. There is be- 
lieved to be nothing aggressive in these 
intentions. but nobody yet knows whether 
they will become active instruments or 
mere political recreation. 

And then we come to the big social 
measures. which were thought here to be 
rather revolutionary. Let us look at hospi- 
tal imsurance and free education only. 

The first was possibly the most popular. 
Lesage spoke of it as legislation to be 
presented at the fall session. He later 
added that. on January. 1961. it would 
probably become law. He assumes that 
this measure will not be as costly as is 
generally thought. 

The second — free education — is 
more complex. goes deeper. and will neces- 
sarily take more time. It will be pre- 
ceeded by another royal commision. 

This question has been discussed for 
many years. Its very mention used to 
draw from Duplessis hearty laughter or 
severe denunciation. There have been no 
warnings from the church, but in many 
sectors of the population there has been 
a lot of grumbling. Free education means 


Barrette tried to be all things at 
once, but failed to prove a leader. 


intervention of the state at all levels of 
education. Traditionally, the financing has 
been local or private, and the church still 
plays a big role. especially at the second- 
ary (classical) and university _ levels. 
Lesage’s project does not necessarily 
mean the creation of a ministry of edu- 
cation — against which there is a strong 
and traditional antipathy — but it does 
imply intervention by the state. even to 
the extent of statutory grants. Much dis- 
cussion may arise from this. because opin- 
ion is still strongly divided on the subject. 

On the other hand many French Cana- 
dians are convinced that: first. drastic 
measures must be taken to bring provincial 
education up to a better level: second. 
that it is particularly important in French 
Canada for every gifted youngster. what- 
ever his parents’ wealth. to be per- 
mitted to go as far as he can and wants 
This result can only be achieved by free 
education and by student allowances 

In the beginning. this would probably 
not cost too much but. as vears go by. 
it may become a serious financial burden 
As direct federal help is put aside in 
principle. then there will have to be other 
means of financing the project. If it is 
felt that it is a real necessity. where would 
the money come from? 

Perhaps out of a better utilization of 
natural resources. For instance. Duplessis 
was accused of having given away for 
almost nothing what amounted to whole 
kingdoms in the Ungava Region. Should 
this policy be reconsidered? Georges La- 
palme, when he was Liberal leader. felt 
that it should be but Jean Lesage is more 
conservative. So here. too. we must leave 
2 question mark. 

Many English-speaking dailies. with 
the dignity and restraint they have on 
these subjects in the face of a newly 
elected government. have already expressed 
to Lesage their pocket-book anxieties: 
they have warned him about the economic 
dangers of implementing certain promises 
There is another war in sight. on this front. 
for Lesage is certainly not himself the 
aggressive type in financial matters but 
certain of his lieutenants might be more 
But here. we are far ahead of events. 


At any rate an era is closed. Many 
prejudices have been 
things are going to happen. The province 


vanquished. New 
















is certainly going to feel that it has a 
new reg.me. 

It will be felt in municipal affairs and. 
first of all, this means Montreal. It 
may mean the comeback of Jean Drapeau. 
He was beaten by a coalition helped and 
financed by the UN. Even if the muni- 
cipal regime is not reorganized before 
the next election. Drapeau and his civic 
action have many opportunities. Of course. 
the UN might be interested in the contest 
in order to have a juicy patronage area. 
and to cause difficulties to the Quebec 
Liberals. The latter would have no time 
(and perhaps no desire) to form a group of 
their own — they probably will leave the 
field strictly 
be a real chance for Drapeau. 

Now there remains the question of 
federal politics. The Conservative party has 
fifty members in Quebec but no roots. 
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alone. If they do. it will 


They were elected because of the departure 
of St. Laurent. 
viction that Diefenbaker was the coming 
man. But the UN supplied the machine 


also because of the con- 


and the local prestige. The prestige 1s 
dead. and the machine might suddenly 
become very weak 

Furthermore. French Canadians have. 
more and more. the feeling that they 


have been neglected by Diefenbaker. that 


they plav no leading role in his cabinet. 
and that al] this is remimiscent of the 


Bennett period. These feelings could be 
partly overcome if Diefenbaker becomes 
a little more Quebec-conscious. but many 
observers think that this is impossible. It 
is quite clear. anyway. that the fall of the 
UN will have a strong impact on the re- 
sult of the next federal election — even 
more so with the victory of an Acadian 
Liberal prime minister in New Brunswick 
one week after the Quebec upset 

Was the UN only a regime. or was | 
a’ state of mind? Ali the abuses of the 
old Taschereau Regime managed to stay 
alive during the Duplessis period. for 
Duplessis was Taschereau’s best disciple 
de even perfected the techniques of his 
old master. But when he took power. in 
1936. he bore with himself all the hopes 
of a generation. The arrival of Jean Lesage 
has been less ncisy. Perhaps it is reason- 
able to think that something better will re- 
sult from his government. But people may 
be Jess patient of his mistakes than they 


were of those committed by M. Duplessis 
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Eric Christmas as Pandulph and Douglas Rain as King John: From a wrangle about bastardy to a moment of high decision 





Stratford’s Slow But Solid Start 


THE FIRST ELIZABETHANS liked their plays 
to have passion, pageantry and poetry. 
linked wherever possible with bawdry 
and slapstick to tickle the ribs as well 
as the mind. Shakespeare. never a man to 
shy away from what his audience wanted 
(after all, he made a very good living 
from the Globe Theatre) thus wrote 
history plays (for spectacle), tragedies 
(for passion), and comedies (for mirth). 
The Ontario Stratford Festival, as aware 
of theatre under the 
Elizabeth as Shakespeare was under the 
first, this season presents one of each 
kind. The three — King John, Romeo 
and Juliet and Midsummer Night's Dream 


economics second 


— make a good balance, especially since 
they were all written within a two-year 
period and show Shakespeare coping with 
genre at the 
dramatic development. 

It was clear from the performances of 
the three opening nights that he was not 
yet as successful in his treatment of ideas 
as he was in the handling of romantic love 
and comic invention. For in part it must 
be laid to Shakespeare’s charge that King 
John is not as good an evening’s enter- 
tainment as Midsummer Night's Dream or 
Remeo and Juliet. 

His theme in this play is the theme which 
he later returned to most successfully in 
Henry V and, in a different way, in Troilus 
and Cressida — the theme of order and 
degree. 

The Elizabethans were sure that God 
had ordered the world and that every 
man, beast and plant had his rightful 
place in it. This natural order was violated 
at the peril of a man’s soul or of a na- 
tion’s sovereignty. Such violations occurred 


each same stage of his 
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by Arnold Edinborough 


when a man let his passion rule his reason, 
or when a king thought that he, by acting 
as God, could turn the tenor of the world 
to his own way. 

But the philosophical ideas in King John 
got caught up with contemporary fears 
about the succession to the throne of an 
aging and ailing Elizabeth and the menace 
of the Roman Catholic church, eager to 
range the rest of Europe against a heretic 
England. The high decision of the play 
thus gets confused and becomes a curious 
mixture of politics, passion, topicality and 
melodrama. It starts with a wrangle about 
bastardy. proceeds with a war _ against 
France and closes the first section with an 
incipient peace disrupted by the interven- 
tion of Holy Church. A poor pawn of a 
prince then has a harrowing torture scene 
in the Tower of London, the nobles rebel. 
the French invade and the king is 
poisoned. Suddenly a new prince is found 
to succeed and the Bastard ends the play 
by proclaiming in ringing terms that there 
will always be an England — a cry often 
heard when that seems least likely. 

The central character in the play there- 
fore is not King John. It is the Bastard, a 
man begot by a king upon a commoner (a 
delicate reverse on the actual founding of 
the Tudor dynasty) and one who, from 
his involuntary place outside the natural 
order, sees the abnormal errors of those 
who should stay within it. He is at once 
the conscience of the King and the heart 
of the country which the King should rule. 
He sees that without a king England is 
nothing, even though that King be a poor 
specimen, and in following him he tries 
to shame the King into being a better 
ruler than he is. 


In such a role Christopher Plumme: 
needs no urging to take the centre of the 
stage, and he keeps it by his authority, his 
presence, his marvellously clear speech and 
his superb sense of timing. The whole 
production catches fire when he appears. 
whether he be repudiating his mother o1 
tormenting the King of Austria. But this 
very virtue is the production’s undoing 
since Plummer takes too much of the 
stage. outplays other important characters 
and reduces the performance as a whole 
to a mere collection of scenes, rather than 
a close working-out of major issues. 

Douglas Seale, his director, is equall) 
responsible for this degeneration. He has 
chosen to do things with some of th 
other characters which make it impossibk 
for them to exert the full force Shake 
speare would want them to have. Thu 
Pandulph, the papal legate, portrayed by; 
Eric Christmas, is a conniving roguc 
dressed in funeral black instead of cardina 
red. When such a figure succeeds in bring 
ing the King of France to his side agains 
John it seems more a sordid intrigue thai 
the arrogant directive of a temporally am 
bitious spiritual power. 

And so John, played by a_ valian 
Douglas Rain, is robbed of the one nob! 
moment he might have had. His splendi 
defiance of the arrogance of Rome bk 
comes merely the competent brushing asid 
of a diplomatic spider capable only < 
weaving a web of politic deceit. Similar!) 
when John recants and renders up h 
crown to Pandulph in @rder to receive 
back from the hands of, Holy Church, hi 
crushing reasons for this agonised decisio 
are belied by the malevolent face of th 
little blackamoor that Seale and his de 
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In same sample period as for Toronto, 
Edmonton viewers, without access to 
U.S. stations, saw imports 66% of time. 


it has lost its audience. 

Where have they gone? To the United 
States. 

More than half our English-speaking 
population (probably about 55%: 68% 
according to one estimate) is in range 
of one or more U.S. stations and _ this 
percentage is increasing. A new North 
Dakota station will start broadcasting in 
August and signals from its incredible 
1.450-ft. tower (“If it toppled, it would 
fall into Canada,” grumbled one broad- 
caster) will blanket Winnipeg, previously 
beyond the range of U.S. broadcasters. 

Most Canadians who can, watch USS. 
stations regularly. Some watch them ex- 
clusively. 

The rest of English-speaking Canadians 
can tune to Canadian stations only, but do 
this in greatest numbers when a USS. pro- 
duction is broadcast. This means that most 
people most of the time in Canada watch 
foreign programs. In fact, 73% of all 
viewing is of foreign shows; only 27% 
is of Canadian. 

This is because the American television 
product is highly exportable, and most 
people prefer the professional pap, pro- 
duced in quantities in New York and 
Hollywood. 

The pap is so professional because the 
U.S. is the only major country where 
broadcasting is not state-subsidized, but 
run entirely by commercial networks. Thus, 
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all creative efforts and skills can be con- 
centrated on giving viewers what the ad- 
vertiser thinks they want. Consequently, 
the shows that emerge are slick, smart, 
polished, formula-following—in a word, 
more popular than the native product 
(and this is as true for Britain as Canada). 

All Canadian stations, despite their im- 
posed and implied nationalistic aims, 
have always carried a great many of these 
U.S. commercial slick shows. Even CBC 
feels forced by economics and demand 
to schedule many. A total of 54.5% of the 
programs carried by the CBC’s Ottawa 
station, for example, during peak hours 
(7-11 p.m.), May 21-27th, were imported. 
CBC even admits it can never design its 
program schedule until all three U.S. net- 
works have completed their plans. 

In addition to the U.S. shows fed to 
them by their network, Canada’s 46 pri- 
vate enterprise broadcasters squeeze in 
as many USS. slick shows as possible out- 
side network hours. CKCO-TV, Kitchener, 
for example, from June 11th-17th broad- 
cast 46 hours and 20 minutes of imported 
films outside the 7-11 p.m. time period. 

So foreign programming is the major 
factor on Canadian television stations and 
Canadians watch and apparently welcome 
it. 

But changes are coming to TV. 

New stations are opening, new regula- 
tions have come into force. Under the 
new Board of Broadcast Governors 
regulations, after April 1962 Canadian 
stations are forbidden to have more than 
45% U.S. content in their programs. But 
even if each station will offer fewer 
foreign programs, there will be more sta- 
tions available, therefore more total chance 
to tune to the imports. And, when avail- 
able Canadian stations coincidentally carry 
Canadian material, between 50% and 
70% of the audience will still be able to 
tune slick “nonthink” shows on USS. 
stations. 

They will do this, too, for the US. 
stations and programs, it seems, have 
more pull than gravity and sex appeal 
combined. Two examples: 

e In every province, tens of thousands of 
Canadians normally out of range of 
American stations, pay money every 
month to receive these stations via com- 
munity antenna systems. 

® On Sunday evenings, CBC broadcasts 
the Ed Sullivan Show. An American net- 
work carries it at the same time. In Tor- 
onto, despite CBC’s stronger signal, more 
people watch the program via the Buffalo 
station than via CBC. 

This competition will get stronger, too, 
for while Canadian stations, public 
and private, are forced to recognize cer- 
tain responsibilities, they are competing 
with stations free to establish program 
philosophy on strictly commercial pre- 
mises. 

Ostensibly, American broadcasters ad- 


mit responsibilities. When applying for 
broadcast licences, they make definite 
promises to the Federal Communications 
Commission. But the FCC rarely checks 
up on them (although recently, appalled 
by the mess its industry is in, FCC estab- 
lished a monitoring service and threatened 
to toughen up). 

With .American stations in this position, 
there will be a mass protest soon from 
Canadian private stations. For many pri- 
vate Canadian broadcasters, despite the 
protestations they make in applying for 
licences, would like the same freedom. 
They resent the heavyweight CBC pro- 
gramming they must carry in prime times. 

One Maritimes broadcaster even took a 
large newspaper advertisement to apolo- 
gize for bringing his viewers CBC’s 
“Folio” series: “Blame CBC,” he blared. 

And the private stations have a real 
grievance. Their revenue is being diverted. 

The amount that Canadian advertisers 
spend on U.S. border stations is unknown 
but it is probably between $5-million and 
$10-million a year—rather less than the 
viewing figures would suggest—but still 
enough money to be a significant loss to 
Canadian broadcasting and to be of im- 
portance to the foreign border stations. 
There is a great subterfuge involved in 
it all. When U.S. border broadcasters 
apply for licences to the FCC, they rarely 
mention their Canadian potential. Their 
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In Toronto, Hamilton, Montreal, Van 
couver, Brantford, Windsor, and Vic 
toria, U.S. stations outdraw the CBC 
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official aim is to serve their immediate 
American market. Yet KVOS-TV, Belling- 
ham, for example, earns substantially 
more revenue from this country than 
from its own. The new Pembina, North 
Dakota, station appears to aim entirely 
at Winnipeg. The Buffalo stations admit 
that their Toronto revenue is considerable: 
they'd hate to lose it. An international 
soap company, to avoid jurisdictional dis- 
putes between its Toronto and Madison 
Avenue advertising agencies, ruled that in 
discussing media, Buffalo stations would 
be glassified “Canadian”. 

This makes Toronto, both for CBC and 
CFTO, the new station, the world’s most 
competitive TV market. For it is reached 
by three Buffalo stations and also by 
CHCH-TV Hamilton. Additionally, some 
Toronto homes receive the Barrie TV 
station and some 6,000 are hooked to a 
new toll-television system now being tried 
in Etobicoke. If the new station’s chances 
seem hopeless, nine powerful syndicates 
which competed for the privilege of run- 
ning it, do not agree. They believe a sta- 
tion with a truly local flavor can win 
audiences back from Buffalo. So do 
seven other major private-enterprise sta- 
tions which will open in Canada this year: 
the three largest of which (Montreal, 
Toronto, and Vancouver) will compete 
for audiences with U.S. stations. 

Torontonians caught the Buffalo-view- 
ing habit between 1948 and 1952 when 
only WBEN-TV was available to them. 
They spent money on tall antennas and 
started a tradition CBC has been un- 
able to break. Although the new station 
which will operate on Channel Nine 
claims it can out-Buffalo this audience, 
the three U.S. stations involved are not 
worried. “It’s already a nip ‘n’ tuck fight 
here for first place,” explained a WKBW- 
TV man. “Another competitor will make 
little difference.” His WGR-TV competitor 
added: “Competition is all in the program- 
ming. The viewer does not know whether 
he is watching a Canadian or an American 
station.” 

It is precisely this lack of identification 
which the new stations will try to change. 
In its brief, the licencee, Baton Aldred 
Rogers’ Broadcasting, declared: “The 
Battle of Buffalo will begin immediately. 
In building the strongest Canadian image 
possible we will forcefully strengthen the 
character of Canadian television and will 
turn more and more people away from 
their present habit of viewing American 
programming from Buffalo.” 

If the various new Canadian TV sta- 
tions can construct entertaining programs 
with a consciousness of television’s true 
Canadian role, and still win away US. 
border stations’ audiences, they will have 
achieved some sort of miracie. They will 
have achieved something that CBC-TV, 
with public money available and first call 
on Canadian artists and technicians, has 
not been able to do in eight years of effort. 
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The CBC Wins 
Top Awards for Quality 


THE QUALITY OF Canadian TV pro- 
gramming is recognized internationally 
in two ways:- 

® CBC has now sold TV recordings 
to educational and commercial U.S. 
stations, commercial and BBC net- 
works in Britain and to French, 
Dutch and Australian stations. 

© In North America’s only inter- 
national broadcast program exhibit, 
CBC regularly wins most awards. 

The exhibit is run by the Institute 
for Education by Radio and Televi- 
sion, a thirty-year-old annual event 
sponsored by Ohio State University. 
Each year it attracts several hundred 
U.S. educators, politicians, broad- 
casters, equipment manufacturers and 
others interested in the constructive 
uses of broadcasting. 

CBC programs regularly win so 
many awards (At the most recent 
program broadcast exhibit, major 
awards were given to seven CBC 
programs. These were: Candid Eye, 
Folio, Tabloid, Close-Up, Logic of 
Life, Live and Learn (French Les- 
son) and Friendly Giant) the Amer- 
icans wonder if they can learn from 
this country’s system. But, as soon 
as they realize that CBC—and the 
equally respected BBC — are tax- 
supported, they turn away in horror. 
Government subsidy, they are con- 
vinced, inevitably leads to political 
influence, to less freedom of speech, 
less criticism. 

At the 1960 Columbus Institute, 
however, they did see two possible 
pointers towards better U.S. broad- 
casting in future:- 

@ Some TV advertisers now suspect 
that the smaller audiences attracted 
to thoughtful or artistically honest 
programs may be more _ valuable 
commercially than the enormous 
audiences attracted by pap. 

© Educational television stations are 
opening twice as fast as commercial 
stations. Four years ago there were 
six ETV stations: today there are 
45 with many more to come. They 
are mostly supported by foundations, 
universities, grants from equipment 
manufacturers and by public rela- 
tions-conscious advertisers. 

These stations are both broadly 
and narrowly “educational”. They 
beam programs direct into the class- 


room and extension courses into the 
home. But they also offer general 
interest programs of the type often 
shown by CBC and BBC. In compet- 
ing for Ohio Awards, these small and 
underfinanced stations often make a 
better showing than the huge com- 
mercial networks. 

But the mass audience is still with 
the large networks and U.S. adult 
educators are frustrated that they 
cannot reach it at least occasionally. 
It is against this background that the 
social advantages of the Canadian 
system stand out most clearly. 

In twenty U.S. centres. judges of 
the educational program exhibit 
praised the Canadian product. Typical 
remarks: Candid Eve is “. . . worthy 
of the highest praise.” Folio is 
characterized by “excellent transla- 
tions into the television medium of 
works written originally for other 
media . . . achieves a highly success- 
ful blend of material and production 

consistently uses the television 
medium as an art form.” 

Tabloid is an “excellent example of 
presenting a current problem to an 
adult audience using articulate 
experts to answer knowledgeable 
questions without patronizing 
the audience.” The judges called Live 
and Learn —French a “stimulating 
and authoritative presentation of 
French history and culture through 
the French language and through 
French literature.” And _ Friendly 
Giant was praised for “excellent and 
imaginative use of television to stimu- 
late an interest in music and literature 
through a series that is highly enter- 
taining to young people.” 

CBC's 1960 sweep of eleven Ohio 
State Awards, six honorable mentions 
and one special citation, brought 
its total Columbus collection (in 19 
years) to 85 first awards, 70 honor- 
able mentions and five special cita- 
tions. On an annual $130-million 
budget (for three radio and two tele- 
vision networks) CBC wins out in 
competition with huge U.S. networks 
which have budgets totalling more 
than $1.000,000,000. 

It is an impressive track record, 
presumably gratifying to the Can- 
adian public. principal financiers of 
the Canadian broadcasting system. 
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of Competition 


by Marcus Van Steen 


The naive and warm-hearted sincerity of Joan 
Fairfax Show shines through alien slickness. 


THE CANADIAN TELEVISION viewer has a 
rich and varied life ahead of him. That’s 
the prediction of television producers, both 
the private and CBC variety. Whatever 
headaches there may be in _ television 
broadcasting in the coming year, it will 
not be the viewer who will suffer from 
them. That much is certain. 

Most of the questions arise out of the 
creation of new television outlets, compet- 
ing with the CBC for the Canadian 
viewer, for the Canadian advertising dol- 
lar, for the skilled television technicians 
and experienced performers. Looking at 
the gloomiest possible side of the picture, 
it could mean a thinner distribution of 
revenue, an effort by more people to do 
a bigger job with the same limited re- 
sources, and a dreary succession of 
amateur nights and panel shows. 

However, it should be emphasized at 
once that practically no one with any 
standing in the industry takes this gloomy 
view. Rather, they paint a picture in 
which the Canadian television viewer, for 
the first time in most parts of the country, 
will be courted and coaxed, his preferences 
given as much consideration and weight 
as the whims of a feudal monarch, the 
TV stations acting as court jesters. Not 
all the factors serving to bring about this 
situation are Canadian. The American 
networks are anxiously trying to restore 
themselves in the eyes and estimation of 
the public following the drastic let-downs 
of the past year. More information pro- 
grams and “educated” TV is bound to ap- 
pear in the United States this next season. 

But perhaps the strongest incentive is 
the establishment of new and vigorous 
television outlets to bring competitive 
programming to TV viewers in all parts of 
Canada. This is not generally admitted 
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How CBC Will Meet 
The Challenge 


within the higher echelons of the CBC, 
where the prevailing attitude is that the 
new private stations need not be regarded 
as competitors but as partners in the 
same task, with the same aims in view. 
These aims might be defined, to sum- 
marise the objectives of the Board of 
Broadcast Governors, as providing Can- 
adian programs for the Canadian people 
so as to foster a national awareness, while 
at the same time bringing the best possible 
television fare in from outside sources. 

“I’m looking forward to when we shall 
have a second station in Halifax,” said 
Syd Kennedy, the CBC’s’ Program 
Director for the Maritimes, “because then 
we will no longer have to be all things to 
all people at all times.” 

One of the big problems of CBC tele- 
vision stations operating in such monopoly 
centres as Halifax and Winnipeg is that 
while they are serving the taste of one 
group in the community, the rest of the 





CBC’s Hallman: A measure of identity. 


population is without acceptable television 
fare. This has caused a great deal of 
criticism and indignant telephone calls, 
especially when opera, ballet or some 
other minority-taste program is on. As 
any CBC public relations official will cor- 
roborate, there is no squawk louder or 
more raucous than that of the confirmed 
low-brow when he is not getting what he 
wants. Protests seldom, if ever, come in 
when the lone TV station is occupied with 
wrestling or slapstick. 

Perhaps it is because so few people 
these days want to be thought of as high- 
brow, or it may be that the high-brow 
has a wider range of interests and can 
happily watch whatever is being shown 
or can turn the set off and read a book, 
listen to the radio or talk. At any rate, 
the hope is that with two TV transmitters 
making two programs available at all 
times, there should be no reason why any 
large number of people in any of our 
centres of population should be without 
acceptable Canadian television fare for 
very long. 

Another way in which the new private 
stations could fit into the Canadian tele- 
vision scene without too much friction 
would be by concentrating on their local 
communities. This does not mean that 
they should do without network shows 
entirely, but they would be performing a 
very useful service should they regard it 
as their primary duty to hold a mirror 
up to their local scene, encourage local 
talent, discuss local problems and report 
local happenings. 

“With network responsibilities always in 
mind,” says CBC’s Eugene Hallman, “the 
CBC stations in Toronto and Montreal 
have been unable to establish for them- 
selves any large measure of community 
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identity. The same is true, but to a much 
smaller degree. of CBC television outlets 
in other large centres.” 

It is possible, of course, that a number 
of the new stations might seek to estab- 
lish a network of their own. Because of 
the heavy expenditure involved, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that we shall see another 
coast-to-coast microwave link for many 
years to come. But it is possible that the 
private stations in the populous Montreal- 
Toronto-Ottawa triangle may set up a 
permanent link. 

“In many parts of Canada,” says Mr. 
Hallman, “the viewer will thus for the 
first time have something by which he 
can evaluate the CBC. As far as our net- 
work plans go for this Fall, we shall 
have a great many shows which we think 
will commend themselves to Canadian 
audiences.” 

For their Fall schedule. the CBC's pro- 
gram officials are more conscious of 





Seldom a protest over wrestling. 


competition from the U.S. than from the 
new private stations. This is natural when 
we consider that until now, with the 
exception of NHL hockey, the most 
popular shows on Canadian television 
have usually been American. It is true that 
such great Canadian events as the Queen's 
message last Dominion Day. the Grey 
Cup and the last General Election re- 
sults, draw up to six million viewers in 
Canada. These are special occasions. 
Meanwhile, week by week, such shows as 
Ed Sullivan, Father Knows Best, River 
Boat and Perry Como, attract between 
two-and-a-half and two-and-three-quarter 
million viewers. 

The only Canadian show which has 
crept up alongside these big attractions is 
the unique Don Messer Jubilee. Originat- 
ing from Halifax, Jubilee in all its un- 
polished sincerity and casual charm, is 
viewed by an estimated two-and-a-half 
million Canadians. This might indicate 
that the best way for Canadian television 
to win Canadian viewers is not to ape the 
American style but to remain as Canadian 
as we naturally are. An apparently dif- 
ferent, but basically similar, formula has 


Don Messer Jubilee proved to be the 
“sleeper’ of the year, attracted 
more than 2% million viewers. 








won two-and-a-quarter million viewers for 
the Joan Fairfax Show, where the naive 
and warmhearted sincerity of Miss Fair- 
fax shines through the slick and alien 
polish that the producer has sought to im- 
pose on the show. 

Can other shows be brought along by 
CBC to have comparable effect? 

To provide a television service for 
Canadians is a much bigger job than any 
figures would indicate. We are a widely 
diversified and deeply divided people. 
scattered thinly over a vast expanse of 
rugged land, passionately attached to two 
major languages and cultures. As a result 
we require not only the longest micro- 
wave relay system in the world, but also 
two separate networks, English and 
French. The United States, with ten 
times our population, has only three net- 
works, and these are all in one language 
with readily interchangeable talent. 

There are other regional differences. 
The Prairies, for example. watch less TV 
than other parts of Canada—an average 
of three hours and 56 minutes during 
an ordinary winter weekday. as compared 
with more than five and a quarter hours 
in Ontario. and the Canadian average of 
4 hours 36 minutes. It is expected that it 
is in the Prairie region that the creation 
of the new private stations will make the 
greatest difference. For one thing. new 
TV outlets in this region could well in- 
crease television interest throughout the 
Prairies, where about 21 per cent of the 
homes are still without television. In On- 
tario, only one home in ten is without a 
TV set. 

According to Eugene Hallman. one of 
the problems which Canadian television 
must solve is how to reflect the physical 
environment of the people of the different 
regions of Canada. Too often. he says. 
when we go to all the expense and bother 
of bringing in a program from Win- 
nipeg or Vancouver. we find it is coming 
from just another studio that might as 
well be in Toronto or Montreal. or even 
in New York. And yet physical environ- 
ment is not just where people live and 
work but is something that shapes their 
lives and influences their work. The 
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people on the Prairies are different from 
the people in the Maritimes because they 
live in a different environment, and if 
television can reflect this, it will be in- 
creasing the ability of the people in the 
various parts of Canada to understand and 
appreciate each other. 

One of the ways by which this will be 
done efficiently and cheaply is by the 
use Of Videotape. which is giving to tele- 
vision something of the flexibility that 
sound tape has given to radio. Video- 
tape is already being used extensively for 
the storing of shows to be used at a more 
convenient time. For example. some net- 
work shows that would reach Western 
Canada at quite useless times are put on 
Videotape in Calgary and rebroadcast at 
a more suitable hour. 

Videotape also makes it possible to ex- 
change programs among stations with- 
out making use of the network. The 
savings in this are indicated when it is 
learned that the mere mechanical process 
of reversing the network to bring a pro- 
gram from Winnipeg to Toronto costs 
$1.000, and another $1.000 to go through 
the process of switching it back again. It 
is proportionately more expensive between 
Toronto and Vancouver. 

Another program trend that promises 
to reduce costs is a reduction in the 
number and scope of variety shows, with 
their expensive settings. This is part of 
what appears to be a swing away from 
trivial entertainment towards what Ed- 
ward R. Murrow has called “the realities 
of survival.” There will be more emphasis 
on programs of the tvpe of Close-Up 
which its producer Ross McLean de- 
scribes as “a nearly unique achievement 


in its artistic. technical and geographic 


scope. Our intention 1s to stimulate 
thought. not to shape 
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That there 1s room for more such pro- 


gramming is indicated by a sample testing 
of CBC program content through last win- 
ter which shows that 69 per cent of time 
was given to entertainment. 21 per cent to 
news and other information. and only 
ten per cent to idea or opimon pro- 
grams. At the same time there is a 


large and important audience for these 
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latter. Audience ratings indicate that 
more than one million viewers regu- 
larly tune in for Close-Up, and between 
300.000 and 700,000 watch Citizens’ 
Forum, Fighting Words, Press Conference 
and CBC News Magazine. Programs of 
this type are particularly important in 
Canada, which is sadly deficient in maga- 
zines or newspapers of ideas or opinions. 
Insofar as Canadian television gives the 
individual thinking Canadian a sounding- 
board against which he can judge his own 
opinions, and a forum in which he can 
detect a note of national identity, it is 
serving a useful purpose. 

Another consideration is that these 
affairs are relatively inexpensive to 
produce. The same might also be said of 
another idea of MHallman’s, which is 
that Canadian television should devote 
much more time to science. 

“The enormous impact science is mak- 


ing upon our generation,” he says, “is 
making more and more people concerned, 
particularly about radiation, automation 
and space travel. They want to be in- 
formed, and we should be making a con- 
tinuous effort to inform them.” 

New program plans invariably bring 
up the question of personnel and the fre- 
quently heard remark that the new stations 
will lure some of the most experienced 
artists and technicians away from the 
CBC. This is one area of competition 
about which CBC officials remain un- 
worried, convinced that the greater the 
demand made upon Canadian talent, the 
more talent there will be to meet the 
demand. 

It may be recalled that eight years ago 
when the CBC was preparing for its first 
plunge into the turbulent sea of television 
programming, there were many dismal 
forecasts about the shortage of Canadian 
talent. The fact is, of course, that before 
long a number of Canadian artists of 
various kinds were produced, all of them 
at least adequate, and many of them 
good enough to win international reputa- 
tions. 
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Templeton and Waugh on Close-Up: Over a million viewers regularly approve. 


“Five years ago,” says Bob McGall, the 
CBC’s Director of Variety, “a young 
Canadian performer had to go to the U.S. 
or overseas in order to get work and ex- 
perience because there simply was not 
enough opportunity in Canada. Today, a 
talented performer can get all sorts of en- 
couragement and experience, and can 
make a very comfortable living, right at 
home in Canada. The new stations open- 
ing up, and obliged to make use of a cer- 
tain proportion of Canadian talent, will 
make this situation even better.” 

The fact is that one of the CBC’s big- 
gest problems with regard to talent is to 
keep a big enough reservoir available to 
meet all demands. If an actor, writer, 
singer or dancer cannot make a living in 
Canada, he or she moves elsewhere. But 
if any performer is seen too often on CBC 
screens the complaint goes up that the 
CBC is being run by a clique. 





The CBC expects its performers to 
work elsewhere, not only to help them 
make a living but also to gain a variety of 
experience. That is why the CBC does not 
write long-term contracts with its per- 
formers. Many of the contracts are for 
one performance only, most are for short 
periods of up to 39 weeks, and a few 
are for a whole season. In between ap- 
pearances on television, the performers are 
kept busy in night clubs, theatres, and 
other places that use live talent. The new 
private stations will be a big help in this 
respect in such places as Winnipeg and 
Calgary, which have difficulty now in 
keeping talented performers active and 
happy and lose them regularly to Toronto. 

As far as technical and production staff 
goes, the CBC has always been in the 
position of training staff for export. When 
the private television stations opened in 
the United Kingdom a few years ago 
scores of CBC-trained personnel crossed 
the sea to new and more interesting jobs. 
The CBC has also lost television experts 
to Australia, India, Ghana and other 
British Commonwealth areas where the 
British status of Canadians allows them to 





take a job without having first to un- 
tangle restrictive red tape. With the new 
stations opening in Canada, the expecta- 
tion is that some of these may be induced 


to return. 

It is also likely that future television 
schedules in Canada will contain more 
material from Britain. At present only 
about two per cent of our television con- 
tent is British as against 10 per cent 
French, used mostly on the French net- 
work. The American content of CBC tele- 
vision schedules ranges from 19 per cent 
in the winter to about 30 per cent in the 
summer. 

It is noteworthy that many of the ap- 
plicants for licences to operate Canada’s 
new TV stations mentioned that they 
would be using programs from British 
producers, and some of the applicants had 
strong links with British television com- 
panies. This indicates a growing aware- 
ness of the Canadian television market on 
the part of the British producers, which 
has become very strong in the past five 
years. The CBC, of course, has links with 
the BBC which makes provision for pro- 
gram exchanges, which will be stepped 
up in future. There is also the project due 
to be completed in 1961, of a trans- 
Atlantic cable which will be able to 
carry television programs direct from 
England. 

Another production source that will be 
in more active use for the Canadian TV 
viewer in future is the National Film 
Board. The CBC has announced a new 
agreement for the use of NFB films. 
starting this Fall. 

The remaining big question mark hang- 
ing over Canadian television concerns 
color, about which CBC executives are 
unanimously non-committal. They point 
out that color television is expensive both 
for the viewer and the producer, and they 
say that even in the United States the 
number of color TV sets accounts for 
only about one per cent of all the sets 
in use. The implication is that the CBC 
will seriously consider color only when 
there appears to be enough sets in use 
to make the venture worth while. At 
present there are about 1.000 color tele- 
vision sets in Canada, and the number is 
not growing very fast. Presumably, if 
color TV sets can be produced in large 
enough quantity to bring the price within 
the range of the average Canadian family. 
public pressure will result in color tele- 
vision programming in Canada, if not by 
the CBC, then by some of the private 
stations. 

Basically, though, CBC’s problem re- 
mains the same: how to keep the audience 
it’s got, and to induce more to turn back 
to it from American stations. The answet 
seems to be, as with the private stations, 
more local color, more local talent, more 
direct tailoring of the Canadian product 
to its Canadian audience. But will that 
be enough? 
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WHEN LABOR GOES On strike, or manage- 
ment resorts to a lock-out, there is only 
one way to settle differences apart from 
government imposed arbitration. The two 
sides must get together and talk out their 
differences. It is at this point that we 
need drastic changes, both in the law 
governing industrial disputes and in the 
procedures we have set up to handle these 
disputes. 

For example, under the Industrial Re- 
lations and Disputes Investigations Act of 
1948, the business of bringing the two 
sides together is often handled by a third 
party referred to as a mediator. While 
we cannot say that this is wasted effort, 
we can classify it as unnecessary, es- 
pecially when the same function could 
have been performed before the strike or 
lockout took place. 

All strikes and lockouts can be averted 
by the use of common sense and reason- 
ableness. To promote collective bargain- 
ing to the fullest extent there are some 
changes which must be made to the sta- 
tutory rules for such bargaining. 

First, we should eliminate the use of 
Conciliation Boards even though they 
have effected some settlements. Their 
work is repetitive of that of Conciliation 
Officers. Besides which, the Board Chair- 
man draws a minimum of $30, and each 
Board member a minimum of $25 per 
day plus expenses from the public 
treasury. 

At the moment, time and lack of 
authority handicaps the Conciliation Offi- 
cer and restricts him in his efforts to 
assist the disputing parties. We should 
give him the power to arrange meetings 
of the two parties and the right to ensure 
attendance at such meetings. There should 
be an expansion of the present 14-day time 
limit to, say, 30 days. He should, in the 
event that no agreement is reached, have 
the present authority of a Conciliation 
Board insofar as making recommendations 
regarding the points in dispute. 

After this 30-day period, the Concilia- 
tion Officer should certainly be able to 
assess the reasonable point, if there is one, 
ut which the two parties would meet. 

A time limit should be set within which 
each party should indicate to the other 
and to the Minister of Labor whether it 
intends to accept or reject the recom- 
mendations of the Conciliation Officer. 
Following this, and if rejection is made by 
either party, a strike or lockout vote 
should be allowed. 

The strike or lockout vote must be by 
secret ballot. There have been cases when 
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strike votes have been taken by a show 
of hands. In such cases it takes an ex- 
ceptionally strong-minded person to vote 
in the negative. Mass psychology pretty 
well determines that such a vote taken 
under such conditions will, almost invari- 
ably, be unanimous. 

Not only does a secret ballot ensure 
the individual of his democratic right to 
express his opinion without fear of re- 
prisal, but it guarantees to the union that 
it is getting a true expression of opinion 
from its members. A show of hands vote 
could easily delude union officials into 
believing that the support for strike action 
is larger than it actually is. 

In that crucial period between the set- 
ting of a strike or lockout deadline and 
the actual deadline itself there is a golden 
opportunity for further bargaining. Here 
is room for additional, and probably the 
most important, activities of a Concilia- 
tion Officer or a mediator. By now the 
stage has been set. Each side would have 
studied the recommendations of the Con- 
ciliation Officer which would reflect the 
opinion of that Officer as to what is a 
reasonable basis for settlement. 

Each side would know that the recom- 
mendations would not have been picked 
out of thin air, but would represent, to a 
degree, how far the other side would be 
prepared to go to reach a settlement. The 
employer would know the strength of the 
strike vote; the union would know 
management’s decision regarding a lock- 
out. Into this atmosphere a capable and 
respected person could do wonders to 
avert a strike or lockout and bring union 
and management to the bargaining table 
with pens ready. 

During this period also the Conciliation 
Officer or mediator should have authority 
to set times for meetings and ensure at- 
tendance. He should do his utmost, backed 
by legislative power, to ensure that col- 
lective bargaining takes place. There 
should also be a time limit to his activi- 
ties and authority at this stage. The time 
limit should be allowed to be extended 
for it would be foolish to have the pro- 
verbial sands of time run out at the 
proverbial eleventh hour. Perhaps this 
post-strike vote stage could be referred to 
as a “cooling off” period. 

All differences of opinion between 
union and management do not arise when 
they are bargaining for a new agreement. 
In fact most of the differences arise after 
the agreement has been signed. It is com- 
mon for union and management to give 
differing interpretations to words in ap 





agreement. Disputes also arise over per- 
sons having been discharged or because 
employees feel that their seniority rights 
have been infracted, or for a host of other 
reasons. 

The I.R.D.I. Act now provides that such 
differences shall be dealt with by arbitra- 
tion or otherwise without a work stop- 
page. This is a commendable arrangement 
and needs no further comment, except to 
sugggest an additional beneficial phase. 

When it comes to the interpretaticn of 
the agreement there should be uniformity 
of attitude on the part of the person doing 
the interpreting. The best way to ac- 
complish this is to have the same person 
as arbitrator each time. Not only is uni- 
formity applied but the development of 
the collective agreement becomes well 
known to the arbitrator. A case in point 
involves the collective agreements be- 
tween the International Woodworkers of 
America and the lumber industry in B.C. 
These provided that the late Chief Justice 
Sloan be the person who arbitrated on 
interpretation questions. 

More and more as union-management 
relations have developed we have seen 
the entry of Judges of the Courts into 
those relations. Judges are schooled in 
the ways of jurisprudence. Their lifetimes 
are spent in dealing with words and the 
interpretation thereof. 

I would suggest that a section of the 
Court be established to deal with ques- 
tions of interpretation of, and disputes 
arising out of, collective agreements. Put, 
the activities of such a Labor Court 
should be confined to dealing with griev- 
ances and must not be extended to the 
field of negotiations. That end can better 
be served by people trained in that work. 

If two parties to a collective agreement 
want to name a permanent arbitrator then 
they should be allowed so to do and 
should not have to take their differences 
to a particular person or place for adjudi- 
cation. 

By substituting this system for that now 
in effect I am sure that most, if not all, 
strikes and lockouts will be averted. After 
all, the essence of collective bargaining is 
discussion. Without this there is little 
chance of settlement. 

By placing the emphasis on discussion 
between the parties, by ensuring that col- 
lective bargaining has a chance to function 
and by eliminating futile and time con- 
suming procedures we will be able to pare 
our economic conflicts to a bare mini- 
mum, perhaps to the point where there 
will be none. 
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Australia: The Boom “Down Under” 


THE LATEST BUSINESS upswing in North 
America has resulted in something of a 
hangover, but prosperity hasn't brought 
the same kind of headache to Australia. 
Both in Canada and the U.S., unemploy- 
ment has persisted through the upswing. 
Immigration to this country has dwindled. 
By contrast, the outlook is brighter than 
ever in Australia, which now gets the 
lion’s share of British and European emi- 
grants. 

Australia has, in fact, been enjoying a 
stretched-out boom which, with one set- 
back, has lasted six years. This is a mat- 
ter of both practical and academic in- 
terest to Canada. 

To deal with practical matters first: 

Trading interest between the two coun- 
tries is growing rapidly. There is a large 
market for Canadian goods “down under”. 
Last year, some $54 million worth were 
sold into this market, which is the third 
largest Canadian market in the Common- 
wealth. A new trade agreement signed in 
February of this year promises continued 
expansion. 

But the academic or theoretical side can 
be just as valuable to us, as I found out 
when discussing the ways and means of 
Australian economic policy with Sir 
Douglas Copland. A professional econo- 
mist by background, Sir Douglas was for 
some time Australian High Commissioner 
at Ottawa, and recently headed an Aus- 
tralian businessmen’s mission in_ this 
country. : 

The significance of the Australian ap- 
proach is that, despite shared traditions, 
parallel development and _ striking eco- 
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Wool accounts for over 40% 


by David Grenier 


nomic similarities with Canada, it is com- 
pletely different in major respects. Both 
Australia and Canada developed _ eco- 
nomically through external trade in a 
handful of staples; both still rank among 
the world’s largest trading nations on a 
per capita basis. In both cases, the stimu- 
lus of two world wars encouraged self- 
dependence and the growth of manufac- 
turing industry. 

As new, relatively under-populated 
countries, rich in agricultural and mineral 





AUSTRALIA and CANADA 


1953 1959 

Employment in Manufacturing: 

Australia 100 115 

Canada 100 98 
Unemployment (thous.): 

Australia 24.27 25.44 

Canada 162.00 373.00 
Cost of living: 

Australia 100 118 

Canada 100 110 
National Income: 

Australia fA 3,083m fA 4,931m 

Canada $14,161m $24,648m 
Retail trade: 

Australia 100 150 

Canada 100 132 
Imports (U.S. dollars): 

Australia $2,106m $1,851m 

Canada $3,802m $5,736m 
Exports (U.S. dollars): 

Australia $2,309m $2,012m 

Canada $3,750m $5,365m 
Industrial Shares: 

Australia 100 191 (Feb. °60) 


Canada 100 156 (Mar. ’60) 


Source: U.N. Monthly Statistics 











of Australian exports, remains mainstay of economy despite over-dependence on_ it 


resources, both Canada and Australia 
have grown and prospered in the postwar 
period. Both countries enjoy high stan 
dards of living, as seen in the widespread 
ownership of houses, cars and other goods. 
and evidenced by the spread of service 
industries. 

Australia has, however, been successful 
in either avoiding or overcoming some of 
the problems currently facing the Cana- 
dian economy. After some ups and downs 
in the immediate postwar period, immigra- 
tion has been maintained at roughly 1% 
of the population per annum. The ad- 
dition to the labor supply has been suc- 
cessfully absorbed: unemployment has not 
exceeded 1% of the labor force for at 
least six years. 

The familiar problem of depending too 
heavily on a single export market at one 
time caused concern in Australia, since 
half of all exports were to go to the U.K. 
Now the U.K. takes less than a third, the 
difference being made up by expanded 
trade with continental Europe and Japan 
The political problem of foreign owner- 
ship or control of domestic industry and 
resources hardly rears its head: most 
financing of new enterprise is provided 
from domestic sources, with only about 
742% of capital investment coming from 
abroad in the last few years. Last but noi 
least, the new confidence in the economs 
is shown by steady appreciation in th« 
value of shares listed on Australian stock 
exchanges. 

Part of the reason for this ebullienc: 
lies in the strength of world demand fo: 
wool, which still accounts for over 40°‘ 
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of the value of Australian exports. But 
another part can be attributed to govern- 
ment policy of managing the economy) 
rather than relving on a North American 
pattern of free enterprise. 

One significant aspect of this managed 
economy is diversification through the 
building up of secondary industry. Aus- 
tralia has one natural advantage at least in 
this respect: cheap steel, based on plenti- 
ful supplies of coal and high-grade iron 
ore. But in addition, tariff protection, im- 
port licensing and other restrictions have 
been extensively used to build up metal- 
working and other industries. 

Monopolies exist in several important 
industries. Broken Hill Proprietary and its 
subsidiary, Australian Iron and Steel. 
monopolize the steel industry. Australian 
Consolidated Industries has an effective 
monopoly in glass production: Imperial 
Chemical Industries of Australia and New 
Zealand in chemicals. Sugar and tobacco 
are also monopoly-dominated fields. 

The success of such a policy must de- 
pend largely on the availability of a large 
domestic market permitting the economy 
of large-scale production. This accounts 
for the new emphasis on immigration, the 
policy for which is specifically laid down 
with the aid of an Immigration Planning 
Council. Since the war. Australia has re- 
ceived over 1/2 million new settlers. 
(Although, interestingly enough. Australia 
has had lower birth and marriage rates 
and a higher death rate than Canada. 
which is somewhat of an evening factor.) 

To absorb this inflow has necessitated. 
among other things. a heavy rate of capi- 
tal investment. amounting to an average 
of 27% of the Gross National Product 
over the last few years. There can be no 
doubt that Australia would welcome more 
foreign investment to lighten part of the 
burden: a burden reflected in higher in- 
terest rates than in Canada. 

It has also necessitated strong govern- 
ment controls to relieve the pressure of 
internal demand on available resources: 
notably to prevent the balance of pay- 
ments from going too far against Aus- 
tralia. The Achilles’ heel of the economy 

has been the failure to expand exports to 
meet the cost of growing requirements of 
imports. The fact is that wool is still the 
mainstay of export trade. and a good year 
in wool is a good year for the econom) 
generally. In the postwar years, Australia 
has been exceptionally fortunate in her 
terms of trade. The price of wool, al- 
though unpredictable. has been high 
enough to cover the cost of a larger 
amount of imports. Manufacturing indus- 
try. although making a contribution to ex- 
| is far from swinging 
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port earnings. su 
the balance. 
Over-dependence on wool has had some 
serious effects on the Australian economy 
When wool prices took a drastic fall in 
1952. the balance of payments was 
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moments 


of their wedded life... 





glad 


In the years to come these 

will be treasured pictures. 

Here is the young couple on the 
threshold of their life together. 


At thousands of Canadian 
weddings all over the country, 
President Champagne is used 

to toast the start of that 

happy adventure. More President 
Champagne is served at 
Canadian weddings, than 

any other Champagne, 

Canadian or imported. 


President, Canada’s prize 
Champagne is made in the same 
slow, painstaking manner as are 
the Champagnes of Europe. 

For your and your guests’ 
pleasure, serve with pride 

“the noblest wine ever vinted 

in Canada’”’— 

President Champagne. 


If you would like a complimentary 
copy of a distinctively-illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘The story of President 
Champagne’”’ please write for it to 
Bright’s Wines, Lachine, Quebec. 

A 26-page, full-colour kitchen handbook, 
“Bright & Cheery Recipes”’ is yours 
for the asking. Just mention this offer, 


e and send your name and address to 


Bright’s Wines, Lachine, Quebec. 


Four pictures from 
the wedding album 


of Mr. and Mrs. 


Hagood Hardy - 
whose Wr dding 
reception was held 
in the home of the 


bride’s parents 
on Crescent Road 
in Toronto, 
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thrown out and import controls were 
brought in. These controls have since been 
liberalized. Effective December 1 last year, 
the ceiling on total imports was raised to 
£A 875 million from LA 850 million. 
Australian discrimination against dollar 
imports, a measure taken by the Sterling 
Area as a whole, has almost ended. The 
last major item affected — motor ve- 
hicles — comes off the restricted list on 
October 1 this year. 

As Australia enters the 1960s, the stress 
on growth continues. If there were a 
simple choice between moderate inflation 
and continued growth on the one hand, 
and monetary stringency and relative stag- 
nation on the other, Australia would prob- 
ably take the first course. In the words of 
Sir Douglas Copland, “You cannot build 
a nation on a credit squeeze; there is little 
doubt that the rate of growth of both the 
American and British economies have, on 
the average, been slowed down by the 
device of monetary policy to check what 
is now freely called inflation”. The view 
is equally relevant to Canada, whose 
economy has been marking time for over 
three years in the face of advocacy of 
“sound money” by strong economic in- 
terests. 

Is gradual inflation part of the cost of 
growth and is it worth paying? The Aus- 
tralian answer probably would be, yes. 
Wages and cost of living statistics show 
that the Australian wage-earner has lost 
more of his gains to inflation—but less to 
unemployment — than has the Canadian. 

A more important criticism is that full 
employment has been secured only at the 
cost of lower productivity. Economic 
growth is not just a matter of increasing 
the gross national product: productivity 
is aS important a consideration. In this 
respect, as the noted economist Colin 
Clark has pointed out, Australia has 
steadily lost ground compared with 
Canada. He estimates that the productivity 
per man-hour of the Canadian manufac- 
turing worker was 1'4 times that of his 
Australian counterpart in 1913, rose to 
142 times in the 1920s and is roughly 
double today. 

In a competitive economy such as 
Canada’s, the role of competition is seen 
as the way to achieve greatest efficiency 
and to bring the advantages of lower 
prices to the individual consumer. Hence 
the emphasis on high capital investment 
and high productivity. 

In Australia, on the other hand, full 
employment, protectionism and a man- 
aged economy are seen as the best means 
to secure economic growth. Both systems 
have their advantages, both exact their 
costs. In the short run, the Canadian sys- 
tem involves painful readjustment but en- 
sures greater flexibility and benefits in the 
long run. Can as much be said of the 
Australian system in the light of the dis- 
crepancy in productivity? 
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Ottawa Letter 


by Peter Stursberg 


Will Conventions Become Canadian? 


WHILE SPEAKING OF “a great rally of 
liberal-minded Canadians”, which “Mike” 
Pearson insisted should be spelled with a 
small “1”, the Liberals admit that it is 
really a national party convention which 
they are going to hold in Ottawa next 


January. 
With two startling Provincial wins to 
their credit —- in the Quebec and New 


Brunswick upsets — and with their recent 
respectable showing in Saskatchewan, they 
feel that they have now tasted Tory blood. 
What was to have been a pretty doctrinaire 
affair may turn out to be a real thumping 
of the war-drums. 

There are some unusual features to this 
get-together, but some of its significance 
lies in the fact that it may be the begin- 
ning of quadrennial conventions not only 
for the Grits but the Tories as well. Thus, 
a further step will be taken toward the 
Americanization of Canadian political 
conferences. 

Actually, this would not be such an 
extraordinary development, for the trend 
in this direction has been evident since the 
first leadership convention chose Macken- 
zie King back in 1919. The one-eyed 
monster of television has served to speed 
up the process. 

Officially, the convention organizers, 
both Liberal and Conservative, tend to de- 
plore the growing imitation of the Re- 
publican and Democratic jamborees. Yet, 
while muttering “God forbids” and cluck- 
ing like disapproving British dowagers, 
they are the ones who hand out the noise- 
makers and are anxious to put on a good 
show. 

Just before the 1948 Tory Convention, 
Harry Willis, an Ontario Conservative big- 
wig, installed a high aerial at his Caledon 
home so that he could get the first tele- 
vision coverage of the American political 
conventions. He invited the convention 
committee to watch the shenanigans. They 
came, they saw, and they learned a lot. 

American showmanship has come to 
dominate the Canadian political conven- 
tions, according to Dick Bell, who should 
know what he is talking about as he 
master-minded three of the five Tory 
leadership conventions. The Ottawa lawyer, 
who was awarded the safe Carleton seat 
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and a Parliamentary Secretaryship for his 
able conventioneering, blames it all on 
TV. 

Certainly, the metamorphosis has been 
such that is is difficult to tell the Cana- 
dian from the American conventions on 
the living room screens. There is the same 
echoing Cow Palace, the same conventional 
buntings and decorations, the same loud- 
speaker voices blaring above the swell of 
conversation on the floor, the same rest- 
less herds of Western delegates in ten 
gallon hats. Given the opportunity, the 
assemblies will erupt into placard waving, 
horn-tooting, yelling frenzies; the pot- 
bellied cowboys become Indians and snake- 
dance down the aisles. 

Yet, there are differences. They are 
rather like the differences in rules between 
Canadian and American football which do 
not change the appearance of the games. 

For one thing, the voting at the Ottawa 
conventions is by secret ballot which is 
not as interesting as the public ballot at the 
Chicago meetings. Also, the candidates 
speak on their own behalf, which they do 
not do in the United States, although this 
was not so at the first convention in 1919. 
The candidates had to use subterfuges 
then to make their appeals, and Mackenzie 


King spoke on the main social and eco- 
nomic proposals while Fielding talked on 
the financial resolution. The same pro- 
cedure was going to be followed thirty 
years later at the next Liberal leadership 
convention, only the rank and file delegates 
revolted and demanded that the candi- 
dates speak. There is also the basic fact 
that, up to now, there are no regular 
quadrennial meetings. 

The leadership is not at stake at the 
convention which the Liberals are calling 
next January, which is one of the prob- 
lems involved. It has been described as a 
unique gathering by Mr. Pearson, although 
a similar rally was held in 1893. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier called that meeting, 
which was also described as a get-to- 
gether of “liberal-minded Canadians”, al- 
though it was just as much a party 
convention as the one coming up in 
January. In the literature of the Liberal 
Party, the 1893 meeting “linked up the 
local organizations. It gave an opportunity 
of framing a fighting platform, in which 
demand for lower tariffs and reciprocity 
with the United States was emphasised. It 
impressed the country and heartened the 
rank and file of the party.” 

A paraphrase of this description might 
tit the 1961 rally; instead of “lower tariffs 
and reciprocity with the United States”, 
“free trade with the Commonwealth and 
the United States” might be substituted. 
At any rate, the coming meeting is just as 
much concerned with organization as the 
one which occurred sixty-seven years ago. 

Paul Hellyer, chairman of the con- 
vention, says that it has two purposes: 
“First, to redefine the philosophy of the 
party. A lot of people say, what is 
Liberalism?”, and Hellyer was not claiming 
any small “L”. “We are going to talk 
about it and say what it is. Then, secondly, 
having said that, we want to tell the dele- 
gates what Liberalism will do with respect 
to present problems and those which are 





Liberal Leader Pearson: There can be no gag rule on the floor. 
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likely to come up in the future. 

There is no doubt that the 1893 rally 
was a success, for, within three years, there 
was an election and Laurier and the 
Liberals swept to power. However, Sir 
John A. Macdonald had died in 1891, and 
the Tory party was disintegrating anyway. 

Among the worries which Paul Hellyer 
has is that the leadership is not at stake 
at the coming convention. That is so 
stated in the official handout on the sub- 
ject. However, there is nothing to stop 
anyone from raising the issue on the floor 
of the assembly, and this makes the tall, 
languid-looking MP for Toronto Trinity 
bite his nails. 

An awkward situation might arise if the 
leadership were questioned, and yet no 
one could deny the right of a delegate at a 
duly constituted convention (as this would 
be) to do just that. There could be no gag 
rule; in fact, it would be quite impractical 
to attempt one. A way around would be to 
have the convention adopt a resolution re- 
affirming the leadership of Lester B. 
Pearson as its first action. 

Yet, at the same time, Hellyer is aware 
that the exclusion of leadership is a detri- 
ment. It means that he and the convention 
committee will have to work harder to 
hold the enthusiasm of the delegates and 
the interest of the public. There is no 
doubt that it is the leadership, the drama 
of reaching the top even when the candi- 
date is a “shoo-in”, which makes the 
Canadian conventions, like their American 
counterparts, such fascinating spectacles. 


Little things can count. It is a moot 
question whether R. B. Bennett did not 
become the Conservative Party’s leader and 
prime minister of Canada because of a 
slip of the tongue by Hugh Guthrie. A 
Laurier Liberal, Guthrie had joined the 
Union government during the First World 
War and remained with the Tories. He 
had been chosen Leader of the Opposition 
by the party caucus in Parliament and had 
done well at the job, and, while Bennett 
was a formidable opponent, Guthrie 
seemed to have the edge at the 1927 
Convention. 

The Tory Party was still called the 
Liberal Conservative Party then, and 
Guthrie liked to use both names. But at 
the opening of the convention, he made a 
horrible error; he called the meeting “this 
great Liberal convention”. There was a 
gasp from the assembled Tories and 
Guthrie never recovered from that mistake. 

Nimbleness helped Mackenzie King to 
the leadership. At the 1919 convention, he 
was a pudgy 45-year-old politician, but 
quick of foot. He was seated on the 
platform at the opening when he saw Lady 
Laurier arrive unattended in the wings. 
With a bound, he was at her side, and 
grabbed her arm and escorted her to her 
seat in the full view of the whole assembly. 
There was a good deal of argument as to 
whether Mackenzie King was Laurier’s 
choice of successor, and there still is, but 
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his action at the opening of the convention 
gave the delegates the impression, as it 
was meant to do, that he was Sir Wilfrid’s 
heir. 

At the 1938 Conservative Convention, 
two tremendous speeches were made by a 
couple of Smiths: Art Smith, father of the 
present Art Smith, Calgary MP, and C. B. 
Smith of Halifax, in nominating Murdo 
MacPherson for the leadership. And Mac- 
Pherson rose to the occasion and made 
Ottawa’s Coliseum ring to a thunderous 
oration. This was the Canadian equivalent 
of the “Cross of Gold” speech of William 
Jennings Bryan. All three speeches were 
top-notch, but they did not carry the day. 


They might have done so if the voting 
had occurred immediately, but there is a 
rule which applies to both Liberal and 
Conservative conventions, that the voting 
occurs on the day following the speech 
making. The idea is to give delegates time 
for sober reflection. After such reflection, 
the oratory lost, the hard facts of party 
politics won, and the delegates cast their 
ballots for Bob Manion. 


One of the problems which face con- 
vention organizers has to do with speech 
making. It is really a matter of procedure. 
Should the mover and seconder and candi- 
date speak in succession or should the 
movers and seconders follow each other, 
and then the candidates make their ap- 
peals one after the other? The organizers 
tend to favor the latter as the most demo- 
cratic method of choosing the best 
candidate. 

Altogether, Diefenbaker ran three times 
for the Conservative Party’s leadership, 
before winning it in the 1958 Convention. 
The first time was in 1942. That was in 
the middle of the war, when anti-German 
feeling was running high, and many who 
attended the convention remember the way 
in which Ray Milner, the chairman, intro- 
duced the Saskatchewan lawyer who had 
only been in parliament a couple of years. 
He barked out “John G. Diefenbacher,” 
giving the name a German pronunciation. 
It was the sort of unfair act which is not 
forgotten, nor forgiven, and, needless to 
say, Mr. Milner, who is still very much 
alive, remains a private citizen. 


That convention which was one of the 
two the Conservatives held in Winnipeg — 
the Liberals have never met anywhere else 
but Ottawa — named John Bracken as 
leader, but it was featured by the un- 
certainty over whether the former Mani- 
toba premier would run. Bracken had said 
that he would accept nomination for the 
leadership if the party changed its name 
from Liberal Conservative to Progressive 
Conservative, but the delegates refused to 
agree to such a condition. Every effort was 
made to persuade Bracken to file his nomi- 
nation papers in any case. 

Meanwhile, Sidney Smith had filed his 
with the understanding that they would be 
withdrawn if Bracken’s were submitted. 





For an hour, on that fateful night, Sidney 
Smith paced the wings, with a speech in 
his pocket, but just before the 8 pm 
deadline, Bracken’s papers arrived, and 
Sidney Smith disappeared into the con- 
vention crowd. After Bracken had been 
elected leader, the delegates adopted ‘“Pro- 
gressive Conservative” as the party’s new 
name. 

The impact of the television coverage of 
the last Conservative convention, in 
December 1956, is attested to by Dick Bell. 
According to him, it provided the viewers 
with an entirely new impression of the 
Tory party. In fact, he is of the opinion 
that the convention TV coverage served as 
a springboard for Diefenbaker’s dramatic 
campaign and the historic upset of June 
10, 1957. 

“We set out deliberately to put a new 
face on the Conservative Party,” Bell 
said, “You know the way we had been 
cartooned — as an ugly crowd of Bay 
Street financiers, wearing old fashioned 
morning coats and stove-pipe hats. Well. 
we were determined to make the party 
look modern and young. That’s why Balcer 
and I acted as co-chairmen, and Stanfield 
was chosen as keynote speaker over Grat- 
ton O'Leary, not because he would make 
as good a speech but because he was 4 
successful young Tory Premier”. 

Paul Hellyer is anxious to have tele- 
vision coverage for his Liberal Rally and. 
perhaps, use it in the same effective 
manner. However, he realizes that the 
CBC could not provide “live” programs 
of his convention — it not being a leader- 
ship convention — but he is hoping for 
special filmed programs. Should the net 
works do that, the Conservatives would 
almost certainly demand equal treatmen! 
of their annual executive meeting which 
has been considerably expanded and now 
has more than twelve hundred attending 
delegates. The CCF would then be in its 
rights to insist that its annual conference: 
should have the same sort of coverage. 


It would appear that the only way fo 
Hellyer to get the TV would be to per 
suade all parties that they shouk 
have regular quadrenniel convents. Th: 
Liberals are ducking questions as 
whether their coming rally is the be 
ginning of meetings every four years. Th 
fact of the matter is that the ordinar 
delegates like these jamborees and wan 
more of them. A resolution calling fo 
quadrennial conventions was adopted b 
1948 and 1958, but nothing has been don 
about it. A similar resolution came up a 
the 1948 Conservative Convention but wa 
sat on in committee by George Nowlan. 


The holding of the Liberal rally i 
January and the great political attraction 
of television may force the parties to ac 
cede to the will of the delegates and hav 
regular quadrennial conventions as do th: 
Republican and Democratic Parties it 
the United States. 
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IT HAS TAKEN a long time, but something 
of what it means to be a native-born 
Indian in North America today is begin- 
ning to be understood and appreciated. 
Two books which have just recently ap- 
peared should go a long way towards 
helping to deepen that understanding, at 
least as far as the Iroquois or Six Nations 
Indians are concerned. 

Apologies to the Iroquois, by Edmund 
Wilson (and including A Study of the 
Mohawks in High Steel by Joseph 
Mitchell) is strictly a series of scholarly 
articles, many of which appeared origin- 
ally in the New Yorker. The Split in the 
Sky, by the Hamilton writer Jessie L. 
Beattie, is a tender story set mainly in the 
Six Nations Reservation near Brantford. 
Both have the same theme: the tragic 
aimlessness of a proud and _ sensitive 
people whose way of life and reason for 
living has been wrenched violently from 
them without being replaced by any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Wilson, in his immensely readable, 
almost chatty, style takes us with him on 
a tour of discovery to the Six Nations 
reservations at Onandaga, New York; 
Caughnawaga and St. Regis, Quebec; and 
Brantford, Ontario. With him we learn 
a great deal about their people’s present 
resistance to white encroachments, their 
history and traditions. And he makes it 
provocatively clear that our European 
Christianity and our Anglo-Saxon concern 
for liberty both failed dramatically when 
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by Marcus Van Steen 


The Tragedy of the lroquois 


we came into contact with the North 
American Indians. 

The Iroquois suffered most from our 
lapses because they were culturally 
more advanced than the other Indian 
nations and had more to lose. Miss 
Beattie’s story tries to make us see into 
the minds and hearts of her Iroquois char- 
acters through the eyes of a young man 
who has returned to Brantford after an 
absence of 20 years. Alex Mason was 
taken away from the Reservation as a 
child when his father made a _ valiant 
effort towards integration, and returns al- 
most, but not quite, as a stranger. 

Miss Beattie is a sensitive and percep- 
tive writer, and in her descriptions of the 
Iroquois way of life, their day-to-day 
routine and their numerous festivals, there 
is every evidence that her research was 
thorough and painstaking. As a matter 
of fact, in preparing for this book she 
spent some time on the Reservation, where 
her admiration and respect for the Six 
Nations people were evidently recipro- 
cated. When she tells us that integration is 
not the answer to the Iroquois problems 
we have every reason to respect her judg- 
ment, especially when it is backed up by 
Mr. Wilson’s scholarly research. 

That many of the Iroquois do not part- 
icularly want our way of life will come 
as a surprise to many people, and Mr. 
Wilson confesses that until he started to 
make this study he had assumed that what 
was left of the Indians wanted to merge 
with the dominant culture on the conti- 
nent. But because our way of life vener- 
ates material things it means nothing to 
the Iroquois whose ancient customs regard 
material possessions or personal adorn- 
ment as being in very bad taste. What is 
important to the Iroquois is to be in tune 
with Nature, to move with the rhythms of 
Mother Earth, to stand with dignity, a 
free and independent man, and to enjoy 
the excitement of the chase — or, in 
modern times, the excitement of high 
steel work. 

The tragedy of the Iroquois is that few 
if any of those whites who advocate in- 
tegration are aware that a whole race, 
and a racial culture, are at stake. It is all 
very well to expect integration of our im- 


migrants — and it is easy for the German 
or the Greek to become Canadian as long 
as he knows there are others back in his 
homeland preserving a national way of 
life with which he can identify himself. 
To expect integration of the Iroquois is 
to expect racial suicide. 

Neither of these books makes any effort 
to spell out a solution to the tragedy of 
the Iroquois, but the implication in both 
of them seems to be that the Iroquois, 
who had enough political sagacity to frame 
a workable, democratic constitution for 
the first league of nations half a century 
before the arrival of the white man, can 
find his own salvation if white restrictions 
and interferences are removed. He will 
need help, of course — not the officious 
hand-outs of red-taped charity but the will- 
ing and sympathetic cooperation that 
should exist between human beings who 
realize that they stand equal in human 
dignity. Above all, the Iroquois needs 
recognition as a member of a proud and 
able race that has rightful claim to a share 
of the riches of Canada in the creation 
of which the Six Nations played an essen- 
tial and distinguished role. 

Thus the value of these two books is 
that they represent the plight of the Iro- 
quois sympathetically, intelligently and re- 
alistically. Each does it in its own way. 
Mr. Wilson takes the reader by the hand 
and introduces him to a great many Iro- 
quois politicians, thinkers and religious 
leaders, past and present, and through 
them we come to know their point of 
view and way of life. In doing so he 
corrects many white misconceptions which 
still linger in far too many school history 
text-books, television “westerns” and even 
some more serious works. In particular he 
dismisses the impression that until the 
white man came the Indians were pagan. 
The Iroquois “longhouse” religion is a 
gentle, thoughtful one which emphasizes 
brotherly love and thankfulness to the 
Great Spirit. 

Miss Beattie’s book features several of 
these Iroquois thanksgiving festivals on 
the Brantford Reservation, where about 
one-third or more of the 7,000 inhabitants 
belong to the Longhouse religion. Both 
Mr. Wilson and Miss Beattie indicate that 
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a majority, if not all, of the 20,000 Iro- 
quois living on the reservations have some 
feeling for their traditional religion. Evei 
those homes that display Catholic prayer 
books or Protestant Bibles not  infre 
quently reserve an equally prominen’ 
place for a Longhouse rattle or mask. 

Unfortunately. for those readers whx 
come prepared for one of Miss Beattie 
excellent stories, in The Split in the Sk 
she seems more concerned with preachin: 
a cause than with telling a tale. As 
result her characters never become as rea! 
as they might otherwise have done. He: 
main character, the Alex Mason who tel! 
the story in the first person, has an added 
disadvantage in that Miss Beattie present 
him as a young man and yet cannot reall 
portray masculine feelings and reaction, 
Surely Alex Mason must be the mos 
effeminate young Indian Warrior in lite: 
ature. Also, the dialogue all too ofte: 
sounds like the set arguments in a 
organized debate. 

It would be unfortunate, however, fo: 
any reader to let these relatively mino 
faults come between him and a book that 
really has a great wealth of valuable ma 
terial. If The Split in the Sky does no: 
offer us a_ three-dimensional, flesh-and 
blood character, it presents a warm and 
sympathetic portrayal of a whole race - 
a race of people we have unjustly ignored 
and ignorantly despised. 

Taken together, these two books con 
stitute a long overdue appeal to the Cana 
dian conscience. We can no more ignoré 
them than an otherwise healthy man can 
ignore the warnings of two skilled phys 
cians that what appears to be only a mino: 
tumor may grow into a malignant and 
destroying cancer. 


The Split in the Sky, by Jessie ! 
Beattie — Ryerson — $4.95. 

Apologies to the Iroquois, by Edmund 
Wilson, with A Study of the Me- 
hawks in High Steel, by Joseph M 

chell — Ambassador — $5.95. 


Berlin Today 


THE RING OF authenticity is sharp and 
clear in The Lost Europeans by Emani 
Litvinoff. Berlin, city of nerves and cx 
flicts, provides the scene for the drame''< 
story of a young Jew’s painful return :o 
his home. The tale is swift, the characto’s 
plausible and deftly drawn, the autho’ s 
touch pungent and sensitive. 


Martin Stone comes back to Berlin 0 
claim restitution of his family’s fortun-s. 
He stays in a rooming-house with 4 
fascinating aggregation of people (incli|- 
ing a Japanese pianist dedicated to ‘ic 
music of Mozart) and falls in love wih 
a shy young girl from East Berlin. Para’ <! 
to his story runs the altogether gripp ‘g 
tale of Hugo Krantz, also Jewish, once ‘ 1¢ 
toast of Berlin for his highly success. !! 
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musical comedies, now a relentless search- 
er for the missing Putzi von Schiesinger, 
the man who betrayed him to the Nazis. 
























































This is a mature, intense novel written 
by a man who can really write. Perhaps the 
best measure of Litvinoff’s achievement is 
that Hugo Krantz. a homosexual. emerges 
from the novel as a thoroughly accept- 
able. even a truly likeable, character. 

J.E.P. 
The Lost Europeans, by Emanuel Litvin- 
off—Copp, Clark—$4.50. 


Unforgiving Africa 


FOUR YEARS AGO the Rev. A. C. Forrest. 
editor of The United Church Observer. 
visited the Middle East and several parts 
of Africa. Gut of his travels came articles 
for several Canadian newspapers and for 
the paper he edits. Now he presents in 
book form a report on his travels. 
When I heard that this book was to be 
published I was a little puzzled. I felt 
that perhaps Mr. Forrest was about three 
years late with it: after all, that sort of 
thing doesn’t keep well. And there was 
the danger that it would come off the 
presses as one of those fast-visit-expert 
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Served with pride—enjoyed with pleasure _™e- i 
—all over the world. Mr. Forrest was wise to let his im- a Knight 
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pressions age a little before giving them 
expression in a book. Within his self- to Remember 
imposed limitations he has done a most 


competent piece of work, and it is out 
of the reporting itself, straightforward and 


Many a yarn has been spun about 
knights, butnot many knights have 
spun yarn. One that did was Jack 


unembroidered, that the book’s impact of Newbury, a Tudor “‘clothier” 
comes. It contains much sensible. and who was offered a knighthood by 
sensitive, comment on the turmoil of the King Henry VII (1485-1509). Jack’s 
Middle East and of Africa. (I suspect fame was so great that an English 
that the book was rather hurriedly writ- envoy in Antwerp demanded, in- 


stead of gold, 1,000 of his kerseys* 
in payment, from a debtor. And 
Jack’s fame rested on the quality 


ten and sent prematurely to the printers: 
Mr. Forrest is a more careful writer than 





some passages indicate.) of his cloth, because then, as now, 
Of special interest is his account of his everyone knew that Britain pro- 
visit to Dr. Albert Schweitzer at Lam- duced the finest woollen cloth in 
barene. He comments: all the world. It’s the combination 
of Britain’s gentle climate and fine 
“Africans can overlook many of the craftsmanship that makes British 
old man’s odd and unusual ways .. . Woollens so popular in Canada. 
But they cannot forgive him for his re- British Woollens are available at 
fusal to train or give responsibility to your tailor’s or clothing store in 
the Africans themselves . . . Schweitzer is the widest variety of weaves, 


weights and patterns. Arm your- 
self with British Woollens and be 
a knight to remember! 


a very great and wonderful man. But his 
mission work is not good enough for 
modern Africa. Better work is being done 
by thousands of unknown missionaries *Milled fabric made from coarse wool 
who have never caught the imagination 
of magazine writers and publishers of 


1 iy 
the west.” 

Forrest’s account of the work in An- 

gola of the Canadian surgeon, Dr. Walter 

Strangway, seems to present a plausible 


case in point. J.A.D. 

PLAIN OR FILTER TIP 
« c Not Tomorrow—Now, by A. C. Forrest, 
SIGARELIES —Ryerson—$4.50. 
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by Anthony West 


The U.S. Carnival of Mediocrity 


AMERICANS WHO HAVE turned from the 
stricken field of foreign affairs to find 
some comfort in the doings on the domes- 
tic front have not, in the last few weeks, 
found much of it. The preliminary stages 
in the election of a new chief executive for 
the great Republic are rarely edifying and 
this year they wear, more than ever, the 
dubious aspect of a carnival of mediocrity. 

This is especially depressing as the de- 
scent of the Eisenhower 1tegime into the 
twilight has been liberally accompanied 
by all the signs and portents of the coming 
of one of those great crises in human 
affairs which determine the course of his- 
tory for centuries. It is clearly a time for 
greatness if ever there was one, and it is 
clear that the Presidency of the United 
States is, at the present, as challenging 
and demanding an office as there is in the 
machinery of the world’s government. 

Yet in the contest which is currently 
shaping up, which will decide who is to 
be in charge of the destiny of the United 
States, and much else, for the next four 
years, the leading figures are Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon and Senator Kennedy of Mas- 
sachusetts. The brutal fact appears to be 
that in the face of the world’s crisis the 
best this country of one hundred and 
seventy nine million souls could produce 
in the way of candidates for the highest 
office were Messrs. Nixon, Kennedy, John- 
son, Symington, Rockefeller and Steven- 
son. 

What is there to be said of Nixon at 
this late date? His lack of distinction of 
any kind was apparent when he first ap- 
peared on the national scene as a figure 
in the mysterious affair of Alger Hiss. He 
has an unblemished record still, and he 
can fairly be termed an outstanding medi- 
ocrity on the strength of his performance 
in high office. What, then, gives him his 
apparently unchallengeable position as the 
only Republican in sight? 

The answer is that very mediocrity 
which he has fought to preserve as jealous- 
ly as a nineteenth century virgin en- 
deavored to preserve her virtue. His or- 
dinariness is his secret weapon. The Re- 
publican party is a minority party, closely 
identified in the public mind with the 
interests of the rich. Mr. Nixon is its tame 
man of the people, and its one nationally- 
known link with what would be called 
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the masses in any other ccntext. 


He is clearly a product, not of any 
fancy-pants private academy but of the 
public schools system. When he opens his 
mouth no gulf opens between him and his 
popular audience. They recognize in his 
accent a member of the crowd, one of 
themselves. What comes out of his mouth 
is not uplift either; hard-headed and plain- 
spoken, he voices without hesitation a com- 
bination of the practical realism and the 
prejudices of ignorance. He is the cracker- 
barrel philosopher of yesterday in its new 
form, a perfect specimen of the know- 
nothing and know-it-all homo supermar- 
Ketensis. 


In addition to his splendidly ordinary 
qualities he has the further tremendous 
virtue of being non-regional. He doesn’t 
seem to come from anywhere in particular 
and could indeed be the classic boy who 
used to live next door in any of America’s 
larger and more rapidly growing cities. If 
the Republicans had asked Norman Rock- 
well of the Saturday Evening Post covers 
to design them a perfect candidate he 
couldn't have done any better. Nixon is 
inevitable for the Republicans not because 
he is a perfect thing of his kind but also 
because he is the only thing of his kind 
currently available — a Republican who 


can pull what would normally be Demo- 
cratic votes. 

It should be remembered that it was 
this factor which got Eisenhower his 
Presidency. He beat Taft for the nomina- 
tion in 1952 for the simple reason that, 
while any Republican could vote for Taft, 
no Democrat would in any circumstances. 
Eisenhower's non-political reputation made 
him universally acceptable, and when he 
began to talk politics he proved to be 
unbeatable because he dismissed all com- 
plex ideas and held out the hope that all 
problems could be solved by the applica- 
tion of firmness and common sense. No 
utterance of his ever puzzled anyone. 

Of Senator Kennedy much can be said 
that applies to Nixon. His lack of dis- 
tinction is genuine and unaffected, he has 
always given of his best end it has never 
been anything very remarkable. He has, 
however. great wealth behind him and a 
sense of security has occasionally permitted 
him to take a definite stand on issues of 
a controversial nature. The stands have, 
however, always been plumb in the middle 
of the road, right on the spot where 
the opinion polls showed that most people 
would like an up-and-coming presidential 
aspirant to take his stand. 

He has the ability to express the safest 
possible of non committal sentiments in a 
way which sounds as if he were being 
blunt and forthright. His campaign to 
make himself the unavoidable Democrat 
for the nomination was of the saturation 
variety, a matter of reiterating his name 
until no other name was audible. He has 
sold himself like soap. The question of 
what else he could have done is easy to 
ask but not so easy to answer. The Presi- 
dency is what he is after, and what he has 
to corral before he can get it is a majority 
of the elements in a fantastic coalition of 
irreconcilable forces. 

It can only be done by hoisting a banner 
with Excelsior or some equally ambiguous 





Vice-President Nixon: Know-it-all “homo supermarketensis”’. 
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device upon it and setting off in the 
desired direction with the air of expecting 
to arrive. Mr. Kennedy is a skilled hand 
at making the sort of statement which 
can be taken to mean more or less any- 
thing, and he does have the airs of a 
winner, but like many rich men, who are 
used to getting what they want on de- 
mand, he is inclined to adopt a bullying 
tone when there is any delay in the satis- 
faction of his desires. He has been running 
hard for a long time and under the strain 
his inclination is toward a habit of hec- 
toring, and an unattractive coarseness of 
manner is beginning to show up. 

There is some resentful talk in the 
Democratic ranks, and some signs of dis- 
integration. Kennedy went for broke in 
New York in the Prendergast-De Sapio 
faction in the state Democratic party. A 
furious fight inside it caused the virtual 
collapse of this faction, which is plebian 
and which represents the mass of the 
voters in the State. The group which 
pushed it off balance is educated, wealthy, 
clever, middle class and about 200 feet 
above the clouds. 

They can come back, as Floyd Patterson 
proved the other day, but they can’t come 
back from that far. It is to be suspected 
that the crowd of elderly Ivy League sur- 
vivors of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
era who were responsible for the revolt 
know this in their hearts. Kennedy bru- 
tally described them as phantoms who have 
outlived their usefulness and held them 
responsible for the blunders of 1956 which 
saddled the party with Stevenson as a 
second-time loser and broke up the young 
progressive group of Eastern and mid- 
Western progressive Democrats which was 
then in formation. Kennedy was ditched 
for Sparkman’s sake on that occasion. 

As for Senator Lyndon Johnson, he re- 
cently gave an interview to the extreme 
right-wing Republican organ U.S. News 
and World Report which gives delightful 
glimpses of the sharpened realities of Am- 
erican politics today. Here is a_ typical 
passage: 

Q: Do you believe much in the labels 
“liberal”, “conservative,” “radical”? 

A: No. 

Q: If you had to characterize the Con- 
gress of the United States, would you be 
able to find a label for it? 

A: No. I think that most people want 
what you would call a prudent progressiv- 
ism. They want you to march forward. 
constantly going ahead, but never getting 
both feet off the ground at the same 
time. Our people are prudent people. They 
don’t want to go off the deep end. They're 
afraid of inexperience and impulsiveness, 
yet they’re not willing to accept /aissez- 
faire government. 

It doesn’t, perhaps, sound quite like the 
voice of one of the great leaders of a 
great nation rising to the challenge of des- 
tiny, but it does, fairly precisely, give the 
feel of this election so far. 
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by Beverley Nichols 


Peter Hall “Conducts” at 


THE ONLY HAM ACTORS at Stratford-on- 
Avon are the swans. As you dine on the 
terrace of the vast, rambling theatre after 
an evening of magic, they sail the river 
below, with moonlit wings, giving greatly 
exaggerated performances. You feel that 
they are all too conscious that one of their 
ancestors might have bitten the author of 
the Sonnets, and that somewhere in the 
rushes a ballet mistress lies concealed, 
conducting them to the music of 
Tschaikowski. 

Apart from these elegant but faintly 
ridiculous creatures, the standard of acting 
in our national theatre has probably never 
been higher—a fact agreeably reflected 
in the box office receipts which register 
an all time record. This happy state of 
affairs is due, in no small degree, to 
Peter Hall, the youngest director that the 
Memorial Theatre has ever had—only 29 
—and one of the most brilliant. At the 
risk of sounding gossipy I may add that 
he likes driving at 100 miles an hour on 
the new M1 motorway, that he is married 
to the blissful Leslie Caron, that they have 
two children, that they are extremely but 
unobtrusively happy, and that they show 
every sign of continuing to be so. 

Peter is dark, gentle-voiced, clean- 
shaven and built entirely of curves. The 
best way of describing his style of pro- 
duction—which is very far removed from 
the “Method” system—is to say that he 
does not produce, he conducts. This was 
brought home to me very clearly the 
other day when I sat huddled up in the 
stalls watching a morning rehearsal of 
Twelfth Night. 

Sit with me and watch Peter as he 
leaps over the orchestra rail, notes in 
hand, mounts the stage and begins to take 
the actors through their paces in some 
of the parts that were not quite to his 
liking. When he shows Olivia how he 
wants her to exit he wafts her out with a 
gesture that Beecham might have made in 
the overture to the Magic Flute. When he 
turns to Malvolio, and suggests another 
way of saying that vital line “I'll be re- 
venged on the whole pack of you” his 
fists clench, and you feel that he is 
interpreting a passage for the drums. 

In case you think that this is all too 
difficult and complicated, let us quickly 
switch the clock forward an hour and 
set the scene for luncheon. Peter and I 
are sitting at a table in the restaurant up- 









Stratford 


stairs . . . that very civilized eating place 
that looks out onto the river Avon with 
its aforesaid swans. (It has suddenly oc- 
curred to me that those swans were almost 
certainly trained in the Method system.) 

And Peter is saying to me “Of course, 


what I always wanted to be was a con- 
ductor.” 
Whereupon my heart gives a_ small 


throb of sympathy. For I always wanted 
to be a pianist and composer. 

And then, as though he were guarding 
against self pity “But then, I sup- 
pose that goes for everybody. We all 
want to be something we aren't. And 
anyway I'm very happy as I am. 
Aren't you?” 

I suppose so. But the dream persists. 

Meanwhile, something very odd is hap- 
pening in the London theatre. Play after 
play is flopping with a crash that can 
be heard from one end of Shaftesbury 
Avenue to another. No less than sixteen 
have collapsed in the past two months, 
leaving a collection of bewildered manage- 
ments, disgruntled actors and authors 
who blame it all on the critics. The latest 
was Call it Love, at Wyndham’s Theatre. 
This, one would have thought, had every 
chance of success, for it was embellished 
with songs and dances by Sandy Wilson, 
whose The Boy Friend ran at the same 
theatre for over five years. 

It proved to be of such incredible in- 
eptitude that something happened in the 
theatre which I have never before ex- 
perienced at a West End first night. The 
stalls began the booing. Exasperated 
dowagers found themselves compelled out 
of sheer indignation to make loud jangle 
noises. I do not blame them. As one 
critic observed, on the following morning. 
“Call it Love? I call it Incitement to 
Violence”. 

Can we find an explanation for all 
this? I think so. The great majority of 


the flops were old fashioned bedroom 
farces, polite country-house comedies, 
conventional thrillers, written in what 


might be called “pre-television tempo” 
Television, undoubtedly, has quickened the 
pace of the whole entertainment world. 
At the same time, television, paradoxically 
enough, by offering a steady diet of bad 
conventional plays — however swiftly 
presented — has given the public a 
hunger for plays with real bite in them. 

Such a play was The Visit—the stark 
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terrifying work which that incomparable 


pair, Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, 
chose for their return to London. This 
was indeed a great occasion. not only 


because it gave us acting but be- 
cause it marked the opening of the first 
theatre to be built in 


great 


completely new 
London for over twenty years — The 
Royalty. To the average Cockney this 


is a revolutionary edifice, not only because 
office block but 
it incorporates 
modern 


it is enclosed in an 
because, for the first time, 
every possible development of 
theatrical design. 

The stage. which is of course fitted with 
a revolve, is so elastic that: it can be 
adapted almost at once from a setting for 
an intimate comedy to an Oklahoma-sized 
spectacle. and—marvel of marvels—there 
is perfect visibility from every seat. In 
the words of one of London’s wittiest men, 
cartoonist Osbert Lancaster “This should 
mean that those sitting off-centre will no 
longer have an uninterrupted view of the 
stage hands filling in their football pool 
coupons during the most dramatic 
episodes.” 

The most successful art exhibition of 
the season was something of a surprise... 
and to me a pleasant one. We have be- 
come so accustomed to seeing large sums 
paid for works by young men who paint 
by dipping their fists in a bucket of tar 
that it is an agreeable change to find 
equally large sums paid for works by a 
middle-aged man who can actually draw, 
and who can use a brush with mastery. 
The exhibition in question was held in a 
very elegant gallery that nestles in the 
shadow of Claridge’s Hotel. It belongs to 
a rich and discerning connoisseur called 
Arthur Jeffress, of whom Graham Suther- 
land painted one of his most striking 
portraits. The painter was John Piper; the 
subject was Venice; and within precisely 
two hours of the opening every one of the 
evocative, magical canvases was sold. 


Which reminds me, oddly enough, of a 
royal anecdote. 


In his early days, in the 





The Queen Mum: 


A touch of magic. 





reign of King George VI, John Piper’ 
work was. afflicted by a certai 
melancholia. His opera sets were shroude: 
in gloom, clouds lowered over his land 
Eventually he was summoned t 


scapes. 
Windsor, to make some drawings of the 
Castle. When the King was shown them 


he examined them with his usual courtesy 
and expressed himself, on the whole, we! 
pleased. But then he gave a sigh of regret 
“What a pity” he said “that Mr. Pipe 
seems to have such bad weather durin: 
his stay at Windsor!” 

I hope that this silly little story will no: 
be cabled back to England—as was on 
of mine not so long ago—as an exampl. 
of an “attack on the Royal Family”. Afte 
sitting behind the Queen Mother at 
concert last night I am more than eve: 
at the feet of that enchanting person. | 
was a simple matter of a bouquet. Th 
concert was held in the Great Hall at Si 
James’ Palace; and it was rather a stuffy 
affair, on a hot night, with a great man\ 
bigwigs and a lot of bad music. But when 
the Queen Mum received her bouquet, she 
gave a touch of magic to the whole pro 
ceedings. 

The flowers were rather tired gladioli 
in a sickly shade of beige, and they were 
heavily encrusted in cellophane. But the 
Queen Mum gazed at them as if they were 
the first flowers she had ever seen; he 
lips parted in delight, and her eyes 
sparkled as brightly as the extremely 
costly diamonds in her tiara. “Are these 
really for me?” she seemed to be saying 
When she handed them over to her lady 
in-waiting—who staggered beneath them 
because they were pretty hefty—she did 
sO with a most convincing display of re 
luctance. And this, remember, was abou! 
the ten thousandth time she'd done it. 


Talk about star quality! Well, Royalty 
needs it, in these days. 

Footnote. In the sombre precincts 0! 
Highgate Cemetery last week, a long 
neglected tomb was suddenly given 
spring-clean. The grass was clipped round 
the borders and the lettering, which ha 
become almost  undecipherable, wa 
scrubbed with soap and water. The 
emerged the inscription “Roland Stagg’ 
There was the further information that h 
was a London merchant who had departe 
this life in the month of June, 1860, an 
the customary hope that he might no 
rest in peace. 

Why this unexpected refurbishment? Be 
cause Mr. Stagg was the great-great 
grandfather of Mr. Armstrong Jones, an 
as such, one supposes, must have hi 
place in the family tree whose trun 
meanders through the Georgians and th 
Stuarts and the Tudors to the depths c 
English history. “And so the whirligig © 
time brings in his .”’—Shakespear: 
wrote “revenges”. That is perhaps a littl 
hard. Let us substitute “surprises”. Fo 
I fancy that there are more to come. 


SATURDAY NIGH 
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“The Two-Way Stretch’: Cribbens, Lodge, White, Sellers and Denham. 
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Films 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Tradition and Eccentricity 


A GENERATION AGO, the only audience for 
British screen comedy on this continent 
was a small but loyal core of Canadians. 
For almost everyone else these early 
comedies seemed curiously alien importa- 
tions, since the music hall idiom was un- 
familiar and the dialogue. mostly cockney, 
all but unintelligible. 

But the British-minded core hung on 
doggedly. claiming that their favorite 
comedy was less obvious than Hollywood 
slapstick, and refusing to admit that the 
British variety was largely the obvious 
made incomprehensible. It was an odd 
form of xenophobia, based as much on 
dislike of Hollywood as on admiration 
for the British product, and its adherents 
seemed to feel that the amusement they 
derived from the sight of George Form- 
by’s astonishing denture was on a higher 
level, was in fact more civilized, than 
the rejoicings that accompanied the dunk- 
ing of Laurel and Hardy in a tub of pre- 
pared kalsomine. 

Then, sometime in the late Thirties, 
the British studios discovered a remark- 
able new comedy formula. You take a 
small local situation and develop it in 
ways that are both outrageous and scrupu- 
lously logical until it finally has the 
nation’s highest authorities standing on 
their heads. In other words, you expand 
the notion of the distinguished citizen 


slipping on a banana peel to national and, 


if possible, international dimensions. 
The beauty of this formula is that it 

can be applied to any of the issues that 

afflict or delight the public: e.g. inter- 
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national boundaries (Passport to Piml: 
prohibition (Tight Little Island), industry 
(The Man in the White Suit). the H- 
Bomb (The Mouse that Roared),. | 
management relations (/’m All Right 
Jack), and penal reform (The Two-Wa 
Stretch). 

Ever since this happy discovery. British 
screen comedy has flourished. strictly on 
its own merits, all over the American 
continent. During the past ten years 
has been immensely enlivened by Alec 
Guinness, who has spryly exploited the 
peculiar British talent for eccentricity 
The studios are now busy promoting 
Peter Sellers, who owes quite a bit io 
Actor Guinness but is still a distinguished 
eccentric in his own right. 

Both are actors of wide-ranging comic 
imagination; but there the resemblance 
ends. There is a fanatical glitter to the 
Guinness lunacies, but Peter Sellers looks 
from first to last invincibly commonplace. 
Guinness darts about the surface of his 
comedy, as purposeful, and seemingly as 
purposeless, as a foraging water-bug. 
Sellers drops into it like a stone, sending 
ripples in all directions. Both are very 


abor- 


funny performers. 

If there aren't as many ripples as one 
might have hoped for in The Battle of 
the Sexes it is the fault of the script 
rather than of Comic Sellers. The fiim 
derives from James Thurber’s short story 
The Cat-Bird Seat and in its present 
form may !eave you feeling that the best 
thing abou the original was probably the 
title, which has now been dropped. Sellers 








is cast here as a mild book-keeper in a 
Scottish textile firm suddenly invaded bs 
a female efficiency 
Cummings). 


expert. (Constance 


A large part of the film devotes itself 
to exploring the humorous possibilities 


of automation and the story is two-thirds 
over before comic Sellers gets his chance 
to Oust the squawking intruder from her 


cat-bird seat. He fumbles it. naturally. 


but the scene in which he prowls about 
the enemy's apartment. hopefully plot- 


ting murder and missing every chance. is 
very funny indeed 


droll sequence isn't 


Unfortunately. one 
enough to save a 
screen adaptation which 
tend a terse parable to feature length. 
Mavbe The Battle of the Sexes rather 


tnan its successor, should have been en- 


itled Two-Way Stretch 
The actual Two-H S:retch has to do 
with a trio of delinquents (Peter Sellers. 
avid Lodge. and Bernard Cribbens) 


who are cosily settled in one of England's 


welfare-state reformatories. After taking 
an irreverent squint at penal reform. the 
story plunges into a plot involving a 
phony visiting clergyman (Wilfrid Hyde 
White) and 2 scheme for lifting two mil- 


ion pounds worth of diamonds from a 
poeman be - i. Tl, e 

W181] Mahara Thanks to a benevo- 

ent syste aNic lakes eVery convict 


trustv. the plot follows its own wild 


> to conclusions that might even force 
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“Battle of the Sexes”: Morley, Sellers. 
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by Kurt R. Swinton 


The Conference 


IN HIS ARTICLE “Keep the Conference 
on the Track” [SN June 25] education 
writer Jack Hutton had some timely and 
constructive things to say about the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
and our own proposed second Canadian 
Conference on Education to be held in 
1962. 

There were some things he did not 
say, however, about the coming confer- 
ence in Toronto, and he was perhaps un- 
duly critical in assessing the first Canadian 
conference, which was held in Ottawa in 
1958. 

That conference was not notable for 
“the absence of any great number of 
teachers”, nor do we in the continuing 
organization find any evidence of “a cer- 
tain coolness on the part of teachers to 
serve on the .. . committees”. 

Since the 1958 conference was intended 
(as is the 1962 conference) to be a get- 
together of as broad a segment as possible 
of those with an interest in education, it 
was early decided to avoid any undue con- 
centration of any one special group, such 
as teachers. In other words, the delegates 
purposely represented a wide cross-section 
of Canadians. Nonetheless, those with pro- 
fessional interest in education — teachers. 
university faculty members, trustees, ad- 
ministrators, and the like — made up 
close to half of the 850 delegates. The 
Director and guiding spirit was Dr. George 
Croskery, the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Canadian Teachers Federation. 

So far as the committees are concerned. 
of the five active committees in the con- 
tinuing organization today, ene is chaired 
by an ex-president of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, one by the Director 
of Education for Toronto, one by the 
director of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, one by the wife of a 
high school principal, and only one — 
the public relations committee—by a man 
with no direct professional interest in edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Hutton believes that unless a gen- 
eral theme for the 1962 conference is 
developed, a theme which will have appeal 
for the delegates no matter what area they 
represent, there is a danger that the 
strongest minority present will in effect 
take over the meeting. 

This did not happen in 1958. A glance 
at the 31 resolutions unanimously passed 
by the conference in plenary session shows 
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that they covered virtually every facet of 
education, from the landscaping of school 
grounds to Federal-Provincial cooperation. 
(Incidentally, six of the 31 resolutions, pre- 
pared by a committee chaired by the 
president of the CTF, referred specifically 
to teachers’ problems, while eleven dealt 
with financial problems. ) 

As the themeless 1958 meeting was not 
taken over by a strong minority, we have 
absolutely no reason to believe that the 
1962 meeting will be. The 1962 confer- 
ence, though, will have a theme. Its final 
wording has not yet been agreed upon, 
but in general terms it will be “Education 
and Society”, an all-around look at how 
education fits — and should fit — into 
today’s social structure in Canada. 

A further factor which should help the 
delegates to the 1962 meeting take the 
broad rather than any limited view of 
education in Canada is the setting up of 
the eight “studies”, to be made by quali- 
fied experts under the supervision of a 
person outstanding in each field. It is 
hoped that these authoritative studies, 
which will be completed and published 
in plenty of time for examination by the 
delegates prior to the conference, will 
help to make the discussions more con- 
structive and comprehensive by having 
them, in effect, pre-researched. 

The eight areas are: The Aims of Educa- 
tion in a Free Society, to be produced 
by Freeman K. Stewart, executive secre- 
tary of the Canadian Education Associa- 
tion; Professional Status of Teachers, by 
Dr. James Paton, executive director of the 
Provincial Association of Protestant 
Teachers of Quebec; Development of Stu- 
dent Potential, by Dr. E. F. Sheffield, 
Information and Research Officer, Can- 
adian Universities Foundation; Financing 
Education, by W. J. McCordic, execu- 
tive secretary, Metropolitan School Board 
of Toronto; Continuing Education, by 
Dr. J. Roby Kidd, director, Canadian 
Association for Adult Education; Re- 
search in Education, by Dr. C. P. Collins, 
Research Director, Canadian Education 
Association; Rights and Responsibilities of 
Trustees and Taxpayers, by H. J. A. 
Brown, Business Administrator, South Peel 
Board of Education; and New Develop- 
ments in Society, by Dr. C. Williams, 
Director, Extension Department, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 

With such a wide and representative 





agenda, carefully studied and researche 
in advance, and considered at all time 
in relation to the conference’s centra 
theme, it is difficult to see how an, 
minority — however strong — will b 
able to take over the meeting. 

Mr. Hutton asks if anyone has yet a! 
tempted to list the achievements of th 
1958 conference, if there has been an 
action on its resolutions. In the same para 
graph he goes on to ask — prematurel 
and bewilderingly — how any actio: 
could have been taken, since educatio 
is a provincial matter, and finally 
query: “Is it (the CCE) not just a de 
bating forum?” 


The answers to these questions are Ye: 
Yes, Yes, No. While it is difficult to lis 
“achievements” in a field where progres 
is as difficult to measure as it is in edu 
cation, the Conference will soon be bring 
ing out a booklet examining each of th: 
1958 resolutions in the light of what ha: 
happened since in the various provinces 
Education is a provincial matter, and it: 
in the provinces that progress can be 
seen. (Nonetheless, some of the resolu 
tions were directed at the federal govern 
ment, and Conference officers presented 
them to the cabinet soon after the meet 
ing. A follow-up is planned for this fall.) 


Mr. Hutton seems to be dubious oi 
the wisdom of the Conference’s having 
declared 1962 to be Education Year, ap 
parently under the influence of a_be- 
mused Toronto University professor who 
is unwilling to differentiate between Edu 
cation Year and National Sandwich Week. 
But even such a hard-headed and authori- 
tative publication as the Financial Posi 
has carried an editorial enthusiastically 
endorsing Education Year. Mr. Hutton 
foresees interrupted classes and _ ill-in 
formed speeches, almost as if these were 
the goals held up as desirable by those 
responsible for inaugurating the year 
Classes have been disturbed for far wors« 
reasons, and ill-informed speeches on edu 
cation may well be preferable to ne 
speeches at all. 

Lastly, Mr. Hutton implies that busi 
nessmen and. in fact, everybody bu 
teachers would be well-advised to kee; 
their grubby hands off education. If hk 
is talking solely about curricula and th 
technical aspects of instruction, I go alon: 
with him. But education in Canada toda‘ 
is, and must be, a matter of national con 
cern. Everyone is affected, as student 
parent, taxpayer, or just plain citizen 
The direction taken by education in thi 
country over the next few years wil 
have a profound effect upon all of us 
Surely we have some right at least & 
discuss what that direction should be. 

And we have not only the right bu 
the duty to advise the Canadian publi 
and to make them aware of the problem: 
and the importance of Education. Because 
— as education goes — so goes Canada 
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Medicine 





by Claire Halliday 


For That Tired Feeling 


Tiredness may mean illness. Dr. Geoffrey 
Ffrench reports (Canadian Med. A.J. 
82:665, 1960) that, of 1200 patients, 105 
came to his office because of tiredness 
as their first or second symptom. Of these, 
25 per cent were merely anxious or tense, 
but not ill. The other 75 per cent had 
diseases or dysfunctions ranging from 
stomach trouble to leukemia and pneu- 
monia. Dr. Ffrench says that the patients 
most likely to complain of tiredness are 
those with thyroid deficiency or anemia. 


Herpes labialis (cold sores) often appear 
in susceptible persons about four days 
after arrival at the seaside. A doctor writ- 
ing in the British Med. J. of last October 
24 suggests that a low dose of X-rays, 
repeated twice (after intervals of 2 to 3 
weeks) sometimes prevents this trouble. 
If the cold sores have already developed, 
nicotinamide, 50 mg. three times daily at 
first, then once a day for 3 or 4 weeks, 
may prevent a relapse. Finally, complete 
protection from direct sunlight is desir- 
able. 


Caterpillars are poisonous. While the exact 
nature of the irritant is not known, cater- 
pillars do have glands that secrete poison 
to which some persons are very sensitive. 
Attempts should be made to avoid skin 
contact because the irritant can cause 
great itching; eyes especially should be 
protected from caterpillar poison. This 
warning is contained in the January issue 
of J. Investigative Dermatology. 


Household pets and infantile diarrhea: 
A public health physician in Michigan 
finds that household pets can carry the 
bacteria that cause infantile diarrhea. 
Examination of 237 dogs and 84 cats, all 
apparently healthy, showed that 39 of 
these animals were carriers of the bac- 
teria. More were found during the sum- 
mer when most outbreaks of _ infantile 
diarrhea occur. This report appeared in 
the J. American Medical A. 171:1957, 
1959, 


“Social incompetence” — inability to get 
along with people — accounts for 80 to 
90 per cent of dismissals in industry today, 
according to Public Health Reports 
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74:703, 1959. Only 10 to 20 per cent are 
due to technical incompetence. Emotional 
illnesses cause more absenteeism from 
work than any illness other than the 
common culd. 


Inhaled chewing gum causes death. Two 
men are reported to have suffocated from 
chewing gum in the air passage. One man 
was found dead with a wad composed of 
three sticks of gum wedged in the right 
main bronchus. The other man fell dead 
at his work. A wad made of two sticks of 
gum had _ been inhaled. This article 
(British Med. J. of April 9) warns of the 
danger of adding a second stick of gum 
to the first, and of chewing gum during 
any activity since an involuntary gasp 
may cause the gum to be drawn into the 
air passage. 


Two ways to relieve migraine headache: 
One way. described in the J. American 
Med. A of May 7th (page 110) is to place 
a tablet of ergotamine tartrate under the 
tongue to dissolve completely — a matter 
of 30 seconds. A tablet is taken every 15 
minutes until the headache is relieved, or 
until a maximum of 3 tablets have been 
taken. The success of psychotherapy in 
migraine is also reported (British Med. J. 
of April 9). 


Radiation treatment for acne usually un- 
justified. A report abstracted in the May 
issue of MD of Canada states that 45 per 
cent of 1,000 patients obtained good or 
excellent results with antibiotics and a 
cortisone drug compared with only 35 
per cent who received radiation. This 
doctor also believes that the severely re- 
stricted diet has no advantage over the 
more moderate diet. He tells patients to 
avoid milk products, chocolate, citrus 
fruits, nuts, grapes, iodized salt and foods 
high in iodine. 


Teeth, sensitive to cold because the 
enamel is worn away, may be desensitized 
by the dentist who paints the exposed 
dentin with a mixture of sodium fluoride, 
kaolin and glycerin. This treatment and 
other mixtures which have been found 
effective are reported in the J. American 
Med. A., April 11, 1959, page 813. 


LOBLAW COMPANIES 
LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend for quarter ending August 
31, 1960, has been declared on the 
Capital stock of the Company as 
follows: 

Preferred Shares 60 cents 

Cumulative Redeemable per share 


Class “A” Shares 10 cents 
per share 
Class “B” Shares 10 cents 
per share 
The dividend will be payable 


September 1, 1960, to shareholders 
of record at close of business on the 
4th day of August, 1960. The trans- 
fer books will not be closed. Pay- 
ment will be made in Canadian 
Funds. 

By Order of the Board. 


R. G. MEECH, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, July 5, 1960. 


LOBLAW GROCETERIAS 
CO. LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend for quarter ending August 
31, 1960, has been declared on the 
Capital stock of the Company as 
follows: 

First Preference 
Shares, Cumulative 37!2 cents 
Redeemable, Series ‘“‘A’’ per share 


Second Preference 54 cents 
Shares per share 
Common Shares 54 cents 


per share 
The dividend will be payable 
September 1, 1960, to shareholders 
of record at close of business on the 
4th day of August, 1960. The trans- 
fer books will not be closed. Pay- 
ment will be made in Canadian 
Funds. 
By Order of the Board. 
R. G. MEECH, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, July 5, 1960. 








Saturday Night 


covers the broad field of the 
modern Canadian business 
and professional man’s in- 
terests, both in economics 
and in national and inter- 
national affairs. 


Saturday Night 


Dedicated to the specialized 
iob of reporting Canada’s 
business and contemporary 
affairs. 


On Sale Every Second 
Thursday 


20 CENTS A COPY 


















Chess 
by D. M. LeDain 


Chess on the lawn, beneath the pleasant 
trees 

When many roses flush the summer air, 

And with a cooling breath the morning 
breeze 

Comes up the valley fair. 

The leaves and blossoms fall upon the 
board, 

The golden insects through the branches 
gleam, 

While ivory Kings and Knights with crown 
and sword 

Move through the magic dream. 

—Mortimer Collins 


Exhibition game played outdoors with 
living pieces at Los Angeles, 1933: 

White: J. R. Capablanca, Black: H. 
Steiner. 
1.P-K4, P-K4; 2.Kt-KB3, Kt-QB3; 3.Kt- 
B3. Kt-B3; 4.B-KtS, B-Kt5; 5. Castles, 
Castles; 6.P-Q3, P-Q3; 7.B-Kt5, BxKt; 
8.PxB, Kt-K2; 9.Kt-R4; P-B3; 10.B-QB4, 
B-K3:; 11.BxKt, PxB; 12.BxB, PxB; 13.Q- 


ACROSS 


1 One acquires it from owning a car, though an unsuitable 


dress in one. (6, 5) 


9 Though small, one cannot untie these knots. (7) 
10 Wells and Welles featured him as an 11 of earth dwellers. (7) 


11 See 10. (5) 
12 The position of a client? (3) 


13 Did his philosophy help him when he had a broken leg? (5) 
14 Dine in a mess on very little money 


seems. (8) 


16 For one of Shakespeare's Romans, becoming an R.A. was 


bitter medicine. (5) 


20 Not even the end of 2, strange as it seems. (5) 
21 Woodman, spare it! It’s only a foot long. (4, 4) 
24 It’s back in a Mardi Gras celebration. (5) 


26 Did the Bull, at the Battle? (3) 


27 Paradoxically one may be taken so when offered an affront. (5) 


28 Put diapers on Ian without first aid. (7) 
29 In the twinkling of an eye. (7) 


30 Plant, quite out of place in a white Christmas. (11) 


DOWN 


1 Russia is, at the top, but keep it under your hat! (3-6) 

2 Flirt with a wayward lady about fifty. (5) 

3 The bird is settling down comfortably. (8) 

4 Me harp I took to the picnic. Do you think it will be in the 


way? (6) 
5 Their brat is a product of it. (5, 4) 
6 Object to a disturbed night? (5) 
- 


As a Doctor, Thomas Aquinas must have had superhuman 





Kt4ch, K-B2; 14.P-KB4, KR-Ktl; 15.Q- 
RS5ch. K-Kt2: 16.PxP, QPxP; 17.RxP!, 
KxR; 18.R-Blch, Kt-B4; 19.KtxKt!, PxKt; 
20.RxPch, K-K2; 21.Q-B7ch, K-Q3; 22.R- 
B6ch, K-B4; 23.QxKtP, Q-Kt3; 24.RxPch, 
QxR; 25.Q-Kt4 mate. 

Solution of Problem No. 248 (Lewmann), 
Key, 1.Q-Kt4. 

Problem No. 249, by A. Mari. 


White mates in two moves. (10 + 10) 

















Take It In Hand 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 





Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


READERS OFTEN ask how one makes up an 
alphametic, but there’s no great mystery 
about it. And here you have a chance to 
make one up yourself. 

Our alphametic, then, will be long 
division. Each letter must stand for a 
particular, but different figure and it will 
“go out” exactly with no remainder. 

Of course the “top line” must make 
some sort of sense. So we'll have it read: 


LOW IFROWSYTY( EEL 


Now for an assumption. Let’s make 
the letters W and O stand for 9 and zero 
respectively. 

Simple enough? Well, that’s a good 
start anyway. And now you only have 
to find out what that FROWSY EEL 
must represent. (131) 


Answer on Page 44. 





with no delicacy, it 














qualities, to be called so. (7) ACROSS 
8 “The curfew tolls the..... of parting day”. (Gray) (5) 1, 30D, 6. Free- 
15 No! It all is up to the C.O. to provide a light meal. (9) dom of the 
17 The plant of auto-conscious U.S.A., for example. (9) press 
18 There must be ink in the thing to write down what you 9 Encounter 
11 Tale 


19 What a time for plumbers! (7) 


22 To conform to new circumstances a small dwelling is under 13 


short notice. (5) 


12, 10. Newsprint 
3 Scoop 
16 Tadpoles 


23 But not the color of the progeny of a Red Indian and a_ jg Endive 


Chinese! (6) 
25 This director comes to the point. (5) 
27 It’s over a foot beneath the calf. (5) 


21 Eleven 
22 Parables 
24 See 23 


Solution to last puzzle 


26 Exam 7 Editorial 
27 Long 8 Set 
30 Trade 14 Press agents 
31 Imitation 15 Tope 
32 Elder 17 Dreamland 
33 Dressings 19 Noah 
20 Magazine 
DOWN 23, 30, 24. Be- 
1 Fleet Street hind the times 
2 Excel 25 Shear 
3 Drug 28 Onion 
4 Mattered 29 Pays 
5 Forest 30 See 23 and 
6 Pipes 1A (498) 
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by William Sclater 


Home Accidents 


Would the chance of an accident happen- 
ing at home justify taking out accident 
insurance? Could you give me any pointers 
to help me if I decided to buy this cover- 
age?—J.D., Oshawa. 


Home, if the statistics are to be accepted, 
is the place where the accidents happen. 
The hazards are many, ranging from un- 
lighted stairways to negligently placed 
step ladders; grease spots on floors; pot 
handles on stoves within reach of grasp- 
ing young hands or passing adults; hazards 
of burns or accidental poisoning from 
medicine chests available to youthful 
samplers. More young children fall victim 
to home accidents than are taken by the 
toll of disease. More people of all ages, 
with hazards increasing with age, suffer 
injury from falls in the home. 

When you buy accident insurance try 
to get as much all-risk coverage with as 
few exclusions as possible, depending of 
course on the hazards of your occupation 
and the limits of your purse. Keep also in 
mind your legal responsibility and liability 
for injuries suffered by members of the 
public on your premises. A comprehensive 
personal liability coverage is often included 
in resident and tenant package policies but 
check on it to make sure you are pro- 
tected. A delivery man may slip on ice 
on your steps; a neighbor’s child may 
suffer injury and you may be liable. 


Contents Coverage 


While my house is well covered by fire in- 
surance and I also carry insurance on the 
mortgage, | would appreciate some advice 
about contents. Would $500 a room be a 
fair average? What is the best way to 
estimate this?—L.L., Toronto. 


In pre-war days that might have sufficed 
but I think a minimum of $1,000 a room 
would be a conservative figure today. Get 
your agent or company to give you one 
of these valuation folders many companies 
give out, with a space for each room to 
list contents and value. Don’t forget that 
insurance is not replacement value or 
Original cost but the depreciated value, 
because of use. When you start in with 
a bedroom and figure drapes, carpets, beds, 
bedding, pictures and other possessions 
normally kept in that room it will surprise 
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you how soon the values mount up. Such 
things as lamps, chairs, etc. all cost a great 
deal more today. 

Remember, too, that furs, jewelry, cam- 
eras, binoculars, art objects, sports gear 
such as golf clubs, fishing rods, skis, 
skates, hobby equipment including power 
tools, garden equipment, hi-fi, television 
and other common aarticles of furniture 
represent a very considerable capital in- 
vestment. Your wardrobe of clothes and 
those of others in the household is an- 
other sizeable item. Perhaps you have a 
boat and outboard motor in the garage. 
When you make your valuation it is wise 
to list everything and then you'll know 
where you would stand after a total loss. 


The Leaders 


What is the name of the leading life in- 
surance company in Canada, and the next 
company? When was life insurance first 
sold in Canada and by what company? Is 
it still in business?—N.L., Hamilton. 


The London Life Insurance Company, a 
purely Canadian organization, is the lead- 
ing life insurer in Canada today. It was 
established in 1874 in London, Ontario. 
Metropolitan Life of New York, in Can- 
ada since 1872, is the second largest. First 
life policies sold in Canada were by the 
Standard Life Assurance Company of Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland, in 1833. It is one of the 
nine life insurance companies from the 
United Kingdom writing life insurance in 
Canada and does a substantial volume of 
business though it is far from being one 
of the leaders in Canada. 


Road Hazard 


Who is liable if a person piles up build- 
ing material on the road allowance at the 
edge of the highway and persons indulg- 
ing in malicious mischief push it onto the 
highway and a car comes along and hits it, 
resulting in accident and injury?—J.B., 
Fort William. 


On any public highway the paramount 
right of way belongs to the travelling pub- 
lic. Anyone who endangers that right of 
way is liable under law and will be held 
responsible for the results of any negli- 
gence. The contractor is exposed to this 
risk and should insure against it. 


Basis of Claim 


What is the definition of bodily injury 
under which I can collect on a disability 
claim? A chair collapsed under me when 
I sat down in it and I injured my back. 
Is this a permissible claim?—S.T., Cal- 
gary. 


You suffered an unexpected, unintended 
bodily injury. You did not expect the 
chair to collapse and you did not expect 
to be injured. Since both the cause and 
the result were neither expected nor in- 
tended and you could hardly be accused 
of contributory negligence, you have a 
valid claim if you are insured against 
such hazards. 


Wet Statistics 


Figures based on RCMP data on drinking 
and driving were used in the New York 
highway safety bill recently. According 
to these the heavier a man is the more 
liquor he can absorb without impairing 
his ability. A man who weighs 160 pounds 
can drink up to 7.8 ozs of 80 proof spirits, 
five bottles of 5% beer pints, in one hour 
without impairing his driving ability. A 
240 pounder can go up to 11 ozs. of liquor 
or eight bottles of beer in one hour and 
still be unimpaired. What do you think? 
— J. W. K., Hamilton. 


Statistics are wonderful. Our liquor is 
lower proof too. But our auto insurance 
rates are still based on facts. 


No “Best” Kind 


I am astounded at your advice to O & 
F. B. In my opinion renewable and con- 
vertible term, decreasing and convertible 
term, or life expectancy term are the only 
types of insurance worthy of consideration 
by a young man in good health. If he 
can’t pass the medical he should try for 
non-participating whole life — never 20- 
pay life or endowment unless medical con- 
siderations force him to it. Do you hon- 
estly believe that 20-pay life will benefit 
anyone but the agent and the insurance 
company?—E.N., Ottawa. 


While your theory is sound I find that 
theory is not the governing factor. From 
the viewpoint of practical experience, in 
this particular case, as in others, the cir- 
cumstances indicate 20-pay life is advis- 
able, the wife being the beneficiary. People 
do not generally look on life insurance in 
terms of its investment return. Life insur- 
ance has one basic function and purpose 
and that is to provide money for a per- 
son’s survivors after the death of the 
policy holder, usually the breadwinner. I 
do not think there is any “best” kind of 
life insurance. All kinds have their place 
in meeting the individual circumstances 
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Indicator Table 
Index of industrial 
Production 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 
Index of Manufacturing 
Production 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 
Retail Trade 
Total Labor Income 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 
Consumer Price Index 


Wholesale Price Index of 


Industrial Raw Material 


Manufacturers’ Inventories, 


Held and Owned 


New Orders in Manufacturing 


Steel Ingot Production 


Cheques Cashed, 52 Centres 
Total Construction Awards 
(Hugh C. Maclean Building 


Reports) 
Hours Worked in 
Manufacturing 


Index of Common Stock Prices > 


Imports 
Exports 


A SHORT TIME ago when Ottawa re- 
leased the first Gross National Product 
figures for 1960 it confirmed what we have 
been saying for many a month: the 
economy was marking time again. The 
Gross National Product is the dollar total 
value of all the goods and services pro- 
duced in Canada and the SN index is 
patterned to follow that figure by using 
appropriate monthly data. Ottawa only 
releases figures each quarter. 

The first-quarter figure, seasonally ad- 
justed and on an annual basis, amounts to 
$35,588 million, up some one per cent 
from the last quarter figure of 1959. Since 
there was no real motion in prices, this 
small gain is also a volume one. This is the 
smallest increase since the recession of 
1957-58, with one exception. That took 
place between the second and _ third 
quarters of 1959. Then the gain was even 
smaller than the present one. You will 
remember that the SN index was in a lull 
last summer. 


The SN index also shows that we have 
made no real gains since the start of the 
year; actually we have swung slightly 
downward. However, it should be re- 
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Business Index for July 


1959 
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110 115 120 
Unit Latest Month Previous Month Year Ago 
e 1949=100 167.3 171.4 166.2 
te 1949=100 149.5 153.2 150.2 
eB $ millions 1,422 1,267 1,363 
e $ millions 1,518 1515 1,462 
Be 1949=100 127.6 127.4 125.9 
& 1935-39 
= 100 244.3 241.7 241.4 
& $ millions 4,469 4,476 4,376 
be $ millions 1,864 2,038 1,967 
ie 000 tons 489 505 480 
&- $ millions 23,221 22,754 21,433 
pe $ millions 306 301 327 
& per week 40.5 40.4 40.3 
1935-39 
=100 249.2 248.8 267.2 
ia $ millions 476.4 454.3 441.2 
eB $ millions 485.9 368.8 431.3 


Most latest figures are preliminary ones. 


membered that the index used here is 
based on preliminary figures and there are 
often adjustments made later on. Some- 
times several adjustments are necessary. 
(This will explain why the latest month 
figures of a month shown on these pages 
do not always correspond with the pre- 
vious month figures of a subsequent issue; 
this kind of difference would be more 
marked if any reader compares year ago 
figures given in each column with actual 
figures shown 12 months earlier.) 

On a seasonally adjusted basis personal 
expenditures on consumer goods and 
services were down from the end of 1959, 
though not by much. However, both 
durable goods and services edged upward 
slightly in that period, with non-durables 
pulling the overall total down. Result, since 
income was up, there was a good jump in 
the personal savings sector. This area was 
sharply reduced last summer so we have 
still to chalk up a quarterly high point. 

Some encouraging signs for the future 
are shown in our rate of steel production 
and in the construction contract awards. 
The steel rate tumbled badly in April and 
May, then started to hold steady in June. 


At time of writing the rate had held firm 
for over a month, showing, even if in- 
ventories are being built up, confidence 
on the part of our steel makers. Total 
construction contact awards, as recorded 
by the Hugh C. MacLean Building Guide, 
are ahead of last year—comparing half 
years—by about nine per cent. Housing is 
down 35 per cent but this is better than it 
has been all year. In June, for example, 
housing contracts were only down 20 per 
cent from those of June, 1959. Business, 
industrial and engineering construction 
awards are all well ahead of a year ago. 


On the negative side, however, the 
government GNP figures show that the 
rate of new capital investment in plants, 
housing and new equipment = and 
machinery was below that of the previous 
quarter. At the same time new orders in 
industry, while above a year ago, are not 
high enough to indicate any real increase 
in production ahead. 


—by Maurice Hecht 


(Saturday Night’s Business Index is a compilation of statistical factors bearing, generally, on Canada’s gross 
national product. It is designed to reflect pace of economic activity. The base 100 is drawn from 1955 data.) 
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when your 
employees go 
on vacation... 


Call 


manpower 


for trained temporary 
replacements! 


We'll work as long as you need us 
at low hourly rates. 


typists - stenos - machine operators 





receptionists - file clerks 


manpower 


SERVICES, LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 57 BLOOR STREET-WEST—TORONTO 


The Only Canadian Temporary Help Firm Offering Service 
in Nine Cities. Call the Manpower Office in Your City. 


TORONTO, ONT. MONTREAL, QUE. VANCOUVER, B.C. 
WA 5-1174 VI 4-1078 MU 2-1858 


HAMILTON, ONT. EDMONTON, ALB. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
JA 7-1534 GA 4-4166 WH 3-4457 


LONDON, ONT. NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. REGINA, SASK. 
GE 4-2741 LA 4-3691 LA 7-4188 
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What are your 
investments worth 
now? 





Now is a good time to take a fresh 
Jook at your investments. An up-to- 
date valuation of your present hold- 
ings may indicate some desirable 
changes in your portfolio. 
Dominion Securities has competent 
analysts to provide this service, with- 
out obligation. If you are interested 
just write or call... 


Dominion SEcURITIES 


Grepn. LIMITED 
Established 1901 


TORONTO ¢« MONTREAL ¢ WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER « NEW YORK « LONDON, ENGLAND 








THE SHAWINIGAN WATER 
AND POWER COMPANY 


The following dividends have 
been declared: 
NO PAR VALUE 
CLASS “A” COMMON SHARES 
DIVIDEND NO. 14 


Thirty three and one third cents 
(33¥3c) per share payable August 
15, 1960 to shareholders of record, 
July 19, 1960. 


NO PAR VALUE 
COMMON SHARES 
DIVIDEND NO. 212 


Twenty cents (20c) per share for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1960 
payable August 25, 1960, to share- 
holders of record, July 14, 1960. 
R. R. MERIFIELD, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, June 27, 1960. 
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Load and No-Load 


As an owner of shares in a mutual fund 
with a front-end load of 9% 1 looked re- 
cently at a group of funds whose shares 
are offered on a no-load basis or at net 
asset value with a charge of 1% for cash- 
ing. The difference is impressive, but: 

If 1 read the figures right, the annual ex- 
penses of the fund that I have and of two 
similar front-charge funds that I have 
looked at are 0.4% to 0.6% of net asset 
value. The other group (sans front-end 
load) deducts a fixed annual charge of 
1% of net value. 

1 would be interested in your com- 
ments on this aspect of the matter.—H.T.., 
London. 


Front-end mutual funds have been de- 
veloped by the brokerage trade in an ef- 
fort to retail capitalism to the masses 
on a basis profitable to the retailer. No- 
load funds originated with investment 
counsel so as to make available to the 
small investor the same type of manage- 
ment service which the counsel provides 
to the large investor. 

The counsel charges 4% to 42% 
of portfolio value for supervising a large 
account. Obviously, the small account 
cannot hope to enjoy the same costs as 
the large account. Rather than charge 
the small account a larger percentage 
than the big one, the investment counsel 
developed the no-load fund, which gives 
a package solution to the problem of 
the small investor. By pooling the re- 
sources of many small investors, expert 
management is economically possible. 

While the front-end fund has grown 
at a phenomenal rate, by comparison the 
growth of the no-load fund has been 
slow, since it has no money to spend on 
sales promotion. It relies almost exclus- 
ively on word-of-mouth recommendation 
from its shareholders. 


While no-load management charges are 
greater than those of the front-end load, 
they do not appear to be excessive. Ul- 
timately, of course, results determine 
whether the charges are warranted. If 
management of the no-load fund is suc- 
cessful, the holder won't quibble about 
the excess of charges over a front-end 
load fund. If unsuccessful, he had better 
sell his fund shares. 

The real question facing the investor 
looking at the no-load funds is whether 
his account is large enough to warrant 
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engaging the services of an investment 
counsel. If it is, then he should bypass 
the no-load fund. If it isn’t, he could buy 
the no-load fund as a start, hoping that 
increment in its value plus further sav- 
ings will eventually promote him into the 
category of a client of an investment 
counsel. 

It might be noted that counselling serv- 
ices are provided by trust companies, 
which are expanding this activity as a 
supplement to securities-caretaking serv- 
ices. 


New Calumet 


Will you please give me what information 
you can regarding New Calumet Mines? 
—C.M., Ottawa. 


New Calumet is a small zinc-lead-silver 
property on Calumet Island in Quebec 
about 60 miles northwest of Ottawa and 
has been in production for 17 years. It 
is a marginal mine, particularly vulner- 
able to prevailing metal prices, which are 
unfavorable by comparison with those of 
a few years ago. 

Ore reserves at the end of the fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30, 1959, were only 
nominal but the company has latterly ob- 
tained some fresh encouragement at depth. 
The full importance of these new dis- 
closures has yet to be determined. So 
far the stock market has not regarded 
the chances as being important. 


Sylvanite 


Do you view the proposed liquidation of 
Sylvanite Mines as fair to shareholders? 
The company has working capital of more 
than $3.5 million, yet officials claim it is 
not wealthy enough to function as a pros- 
pecting company. This seems incompre- 
hensible in view of the small amount 
of money which is required to find a 
mine.—C.S., Toronto. 


A democracy decides its actions by a 
majority of votes, and next to the state 
a joint-stock company is the most demo- 
cratic organization there is. 

Since a majority of shareholders of 
Sylvanite decided to liquidate the com- 
pany, criticism would be superfluous. 

While only a small amount of money 
may be required to find a mine, it is 
possible to go broke looking for one. 
The odds are long and if the law of aver- 
ages ran true to form a company might 
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dissipate its entire assets and not find a 
winner. A mine might be found for 
$30,000, but which $30,000? A company 
could saddle 100 losers in a row and 
there goes $3 million. 

Perhaps a more penetrating view of 
Sylvanite’s proposed liquidation would be 
based on the outlook for the mining in- 
dustries. Examining the various metals. 
it is difficult to name one for which pros- 
pects warrant great prospecting enthusi- 
asm. Gold could stay in its present state 
of suspension for years. Nickel’s a live 
metal but a deposit would have to be 
huge or rich. Copper’s in easy supply 
and running into mounting competition 
from aluminum. Lead and zine face im- 
port quotas into their natural market, 
the U.S. Uranium may take 10 years to 
get the wrappers off. 

The average mining shareholder and 
commentator in this country is suffering 
from an overdose of enthusiasm injected 
into securities markets by promotional 
interests a few years ago. It is hard for 
him to realize that the song is ended. 

Sylvanite majority shareholders would 
apparently sooner have cash than mining 
speculations. 


Bethlehem Copper 


How do vou evaluate the chances of the 
Japanese group which is examining Beth- 
lehem Copper taking it through to pro- 
duction?—B.A., Vancouver. 


The Sumitomo group of Japan has gone 
firm for 300.000 shares of Bethlehem 
Copper for a total of $350,000 and has 
until Feb. 28. 1961. to decide on pro- 
duction. It would then undertake to pro- 
vide the necessary funds—$7.5 to $9 mil- 
lion. Minimum production basis is set 
out at 3.000 tons daily. 

While Sumitomo checks the property, it 
has a bet on the possibility of an advance 
in the price of copper. which would in- 
crease the attractions of financing to pro- 
duction. If it undertook production, it 
would presumably be with a view to mar- 
keting at least some of the copper output 
in Japan. 


Long-Term Growth 


1 have a small amount of cash that 1 
wish to divide into two or three parts 
and invest to obtain maximum present 
vield with the possibility of long-term 
growth. What do you think of the suit- 
ability of C.P.R., Bell Telephone, Distil- 
lers, Noranda and Canadian Breweries?— 
A.V., Preston. 


You have asked for an opinion on some 
leading investment stocks and we would 
recommend the first four as _ suitable 
growth investments, providing you can 
assume normal risks. 
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THE SHAWINIGAN WATER 
AND POWER COMPANY 


A dividend of fifty cents (50c) per 
share on the Series “A” 4% 
Cumulative Redeemable Preferred 
Shares and a dividend of fifty-six 
and one quarter cents (56'%c) on the 
Series “B” 442% Cumulative Re- 
deemable Shares of the Company 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1960, payable 
October 2, 1960, to shareholders of 
record September 2, 1960. 


R. R. Merifield 
Secretary 
Montreal, June 27, 1960. 
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an island paradise? 


Firms or individuals wishing to enjoy the financial ad- 


vantages of basing trust funds, annuities, etc., 


in the 


Bahamas, or who do business there, will be interested in 
The Bank of Nova Scotia Trust Company (Bahamas) 
Limited. You can obtain information through any branch 
of The Bank of Nova Scotia. The BNS directs The Bank 
of Nova Scotia Trust Company (New York) Limited. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA «+ LONDON « NEW YORK « CHICAGO « THE CARIBBEAN 
CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER 

































Portfolio Management 


Accounts entrusted to our care are kept under constant 
supervision by our Portfolio Department working in 
close conjunction with our Research staff. 

This service includes quarterly reviews and valuation 
of holdings. Clients are kept informed of important 
financial and corporate developments which affect 
their interests. 


Your enquiries are invited 


Greenshields & Co Ine 


507 Place d’Armes, Montreal 


MONTREAL TORONTO NEW YORK QUEBEC 
OTTAWA WINNIPEG SHERBROOKE LONDON 











Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Montreal @ Toronto @ Hamilton @ London @ Windsor 
Winnipeg @ Regina @ Calgary @ Edmonton @ Vancouver 

















CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend Notice s 
At a meeting of the Board of Satu rday Night 


Directors held today a dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share on the 
Ordinary Capital Stock was declared 
in respect of the year 1960, payable : 
in Canadian funds on August 1, covers the broad field of 
1960, to shareholders of record at 
3.30 p.m. on June 24, 1960. 


By order of the Board. the modern Canadian bus- 
T. F. Turner, 
Secretary. ; 
Montreal, June 13, 1960. iness and professional 
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C.P.R. can be regarded as the equiva- 
lent of an investment in a cross section 
of the Canadian economy and is being in- 
creasingly favored by U.S. investors. Bell 
Telephone is about as dependable an in- 
come producer as could be found, al- 
though extra returns are not so likely to 
come in the form of market appreciation 
as in the value of recurring subscription 
rights. Distillers is a world leader in its 
industry. Noranda is a triple threat: cop- 
per. manufacturing and gold, and it may 
get off the ground once the large estate 
holdings of stock overhanging the market 
have been distributed. 

We exclude Canadian Breweries be- 
cause of the proportion of it which is 
in the hands of one holding company. 


Titan Petroleum 


Could you give me some information on 
Titan Petroleum: the possibility of future 
profits and rise in the stock price? — R.F., 
Arnprior. 


Titan Petroleum is one of several Canadian 
companies which have branched out into 
the U.S. The stock is highly speculative 
with its price trend, like its profits, de- 
pendent on the luck of exploration. Odds 
against companies of this type have 
lengthened with the current excess of 
North American petroleum supplies over 
demand, although time could adjust this 
situation. 


Deflation Hedge 


This regular and appreciative reader 
would be pleased to hear your recom- 
mendations for investment in one or two 
producing gold mining stocks. The in- 
tent of purchase is to provide protection 
against either: 

a) devaluation of the dollar or 


b) forced deflation in an effort to avoid 
devaluation, so presumably an important 
criterion would be large ore reserves.— 
J.A., Quebec City. 


If the dollar were devalued (don't forget 
to cash your old-age pension cheques 
while you're waiting for it) gold com- 
panies with large reserves of ore would 
be beneficiaries. This is what happened 
in the early 30's when the U.S. hiked 
the price of gold up to $35 an ounce from 
under $21 and promoted much Canadian 
country rock into the category of ore. 

Companies which occur to us as being 
suitable bets on devaluation include Giant 
Yellowknife, Bralorne and Campbell Red 
Lake. 

Forced deflation would have the ef- 
fect of lowering costs and make a num- 
ber of gold mines more profitable. The 
companies mentioned above would be 
beneficiaries. 
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Since we do not foresee the possibility 
of deflation, we would suggest you look 
at a group of companies which can make 
money under present conditions 
which would also benefit by inflation. We 
refer to base-metals makers such as In- 
ternational Nickel, Noranda, Hudson Bay, 
etc., all of which have reserves of ore 
which should improve in value with in- 
flation. 


Murray Mining 


What are the prospects of Murray Mining 
Corp?—B.L., Montreal. 


Main interest of Murray Mining Corp. 
is the wholly-owned Keewa Quebec 
Mines, which is exploring an _ asbestos 
property in Ungava. Its fate will depend 
on what the drills hit plus the condition 
of the asbestos market when and if ex- 
ploration produces conclusive results, the 
conditions under which major financing— 


if warranted by exploration—might be | 


raised. 

The market is saying that Murray's 
chances are worth some $3.5 million, 
representing 4.6 million shares which 


have been quoted around 72 cents. 

The company has recently been the 
subject of internecine strife with a Mont- 
real shareholder objecting to issuance to 
an officer of one-third of the Keewa capi- 
tal stock, which the officer has since of- 
fered to turn back to Murray. The share- 
holder also takes exception to the issuance 
of 500,000 Murray shares free of escrow 
to officers. Officers say the issuance of the 
shares was reported in the original pros- 
pectus. 


In Brief 


What's new at Maritimes Mining?—J.M.., 
Montreal. 

Six fresh levels to work on. 
Why is Delnite making a 
tribution?—C.G., Ottawa. 


Mine’s life is nearly over, hence funds 
not required for development. 


capital dis- 


Do vou recommend Sullivan Cons?—B.F.., 
Windsor. 

Could be regarded as long-shot specula- 
tion. 

How do you appraise the chances of a 
railway being built to Pine Point?—K.R., 


London. 

Would look for it ultimately, but don’t 
confuse expectation with fact. 

Why the dip in North Rankin Nickel’s 
1959 earnings?—L.A., Owen Sound. 
Lower increased market 


grade ore, 


but | 


charges, bigger discount on U.S. funds. | 


How come Barnat Mines lost more money | 


on higher production last 


Halifax. 
Expansion program was charged to oper- 
ating costs. 
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Have Saturday Night delivered to your home. 
A Subscription to Saturday Night will keep you 
entertained and informed with truthful reports from 
the worlds of business, science, and the arts, and 
bring you authoritative, timely articles on the 


Canadian contemporary scene. 


ONE Year: $4.00 2 Years: $6.00 3 Years: $8.00 


Please send me Saturday Night for the next 


(Clip and Mail to) 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


73 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO 


Address 


Enclosed in Payment 
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The Clergy Should Protest Funeral Costs 


THE FEW TRULY CHRISTIAN clergymen 
in Canada who have condemned that 
most barbaric status symbol of our times, 
the funeral, have been neither powerful 
enough, nor persuasive enough, to turn 
their people away from the _ hucksters 
selling a “superior” way of death. They 
are completely outnumbered by _ their 
brethren of the cloth who have so far 
lacked the courage to protest at the 
merchandising methods of Canada’s glitter- 
ing death supermarket. 

As things are now, the clergymen who 
eulogise over thousand-dollar coffins sur- 
rounded by several hundred dollars worth 
of wilting flowers have betrayed their fol- 
lowers. They have become parties to a 
vast swindle that. profits on grief and 
draws dividends from sorrow. 

These men, who should stand unafraid 
and reveal to the grief-stricken the essen- 
tial meaning of death, actually aid the 
undertakers in a campaign that distorts 
and mocks the very idea, the utter final- 
ity, of dying. Through their lack of pro- 
test and their participation at funeral ser- 
vices they encourage primitive rites in 
which the body itself becomes an object 
of veneration while all the spiritual signi- 
ficance of death is forgotten. 

Their very presence at funerals ensures 
the continuation of such ceremonies: this 
attendance implies approval of the anti- 
Christian grotesqueries on display and 
comforts those mourners who might other- 
wise question them. “If the minister says 
it’s all right, then it’s all right”, seems 
to be the attitude. 

One would think, however, that even if 
most ministers are not shocked by the 
revolting rites they would at least protest 
the astronomical sums of money handed 
over by their sheep in payment for ser- 
vices rendered. Or are Canada’s ministers 
mainly smug upholders of some sort of 
North American “Establishment”, devoted 
to a-dollar-at-any-price principle! 

Obviously, however — and if this were 
not so we could really despair — there 
are clergymen who detest the ornate. pagan 
rites which convention forces them to 
attend. Possibly for every one who speaks 
out there are a hundred others who secretly 
feel shame. If the hundred also raised 
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their voices the cause of their shame would 
quickly disappear. 

If they echoed the Reverend Philip M. 
Petursson, who asked his congregation 
to plan for simple, dignified services, 
they would lose any shame. And like the 
same minister, they could urge congrega- 
tions to avoid becoming the “victims of 
disgusting modern funerals.” How long 
then would the undertaker dictate? Other 
ministers have denounced companies that 
prey on survivors; and cemeteries run for 
profit have been questioned, through pro- 
vincial governments, by the executive 
council of the Anglican Church of Can- 
ada. Some groups, notably the Unitarians, 
have sought to wrest control of funerals 
from the undertakers. 

These churchmen have sniffed at the 
wind and are aware that corruption is 
about. But are they doing enough? 

It will take more than the anguish of 
a few to change the system: how differ- 
ent it would be if all clergymen rejected 
it. 

This unity and consequent strength 
would enable the clergy to take religion 
entirely out of the undertakers’ control — 
for make no mistake, these gentry are 
the real high priests at our funerals. With 
their mellow pipe organs and expensive 
private chapels they have almost founded 
a new, mystical religion devoted to wor- 
ship of the dead while denying the reality 
of death itself. 

They have relegated the minister to the 
post of prayer-boy. He is offered simply 
as one of the “services” with the cars, 
the organ and the coffin; he is part of 
the “traditional” funeral trappings but a 
tape recorder would really be just as effec- 
tive. By lending himself for use at a ser- 
vice that is a parody of all he preaches, 
he debases his church and denies his 
church’s founder. 

Instead of muttering over the coffin he 
should be shouting — yes, shouting! — 
that the body before him is neither hus- 
band nor wife, brother nor sister, but a 
shell from which a once-loved being has 
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slipped forever. How long would our 
funeral rites and their wretched prelimin- 
aries last if this was done? If the minister 
preached constantly that the finest sculp- 
tors of flesh and the cleverest cosmeticians 
can produce only a lie . . . a shadow of 
the person once known? 

This preaching should not be left to 
the whim of the minister. It is his duty 
and it should be done, but never at the 
funeral. If he is needed, he is needed most 
as soon after death as possible. This is 
the time when he could indeed become 
a shepherd: he could protect stunned sur- 
vivors from those who would profit from 
their emotion. And when the sympathetic 
“salesman” arrived he would be in a posi- 
tion to emulate One who once did busi- 
ness with moneylenders in a certain temple. 


(Was there a clergyman near in Quebec 
last year when a $50-a-week farmer and 
his wife spent almost $1,500 on their 
son’s funeral? The son was killed in a 
collision and the couple were awarded 
$4,542. In their claim was the funeral cost 
— including a $900 coffin and a $250 
steel vault. The Superior Court judge who 
awarded the money denounced the under- 
taker “who profited from the emotional! 
state of his client”. The condemnation 
should have come from a clergyman — 
before the funeral). 

How stupid, how wasteful all of this is 
Why is there no clergyman to preven‘ 
hysterical relatives of the dead bein 
pressured into squandering money on th 
most fleeting purchase of all? Immortalit 
cannot be bought. No matter how cost! 
the coffin or thorough the embalming the: 
is a way, for all flesh. 

It would be easy for the churches 
stop this greatest of all illusions: ea: 
for them to bring enlightenment. 

Perhaps then bodies would be left | 
hospitals and other lives according! 
saved. Realization might dawn, too — th: 


no high-priced monument will endure lik ° 


the knowledge that a dead relative’s ey« 
can see beyond the grave, giving bli: 
to a child once resigned to blindness. 

Death might even regain a little of 1! 
dignity. And then, perchance, the minister 
will be entitled to their's. 
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As Canadian as Canada’s First Citizens... 


DTC, A WHOLLY CANADIAN OWNED AND OPERATED GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Today, the romantic background of the 
Indian is fast merging into the pattern of 
Canada’s rapid industrial and economic 
growth. He has become a worker with build- 
ing materials, a pulp and paper engineer, a 
chemist. DTC too, working in these fields, 
is as Canadian as Canada’s first citizens. 


Its management, labour force and the ma- 
terials and services it buys are Canadian. 
90° of its dividends are paid to Canadian 
shareholders and its operations and products 
sold at home and in the world’s markets, 
make a substantial contribution to the eco- 
nomic health and wealth of this country. 


DOMINION TAR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED 


Canadian owned and operated since 1929 





ATER TELLS THE TRUTH ABOUT WHISKY. When it meets whisky, water is the 
essence of outspoken frankness. It adds nothing, detracts nothing, disguises nothing in 
making the whisky express its own character and flavour... Such a meeting is the 
critical test we urge for Seagram’s “83”. For here is one whisky deliberately distilled, aged and 
blended to satisfy the most discriminating palate when mixed with nothing more than plain or 
sparkling water . . . Make this easy, all-revealing test with “83” and see if you don’t agree that a 
whisky of such light, clean, round, palate-tingling 
flavour must certainly be an ideal drink when 


combined with anybody's favourite mixer! 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


fo AND BOTTLE 


A distinguished new decanter 
fora distinguished Canadian Whisky... 
Jor generations a great 


Canadian favouritts i] ‘| 
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